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EUPATRIDAI, ARCHONS, AND AREOPAGUS:.! 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 


WILAMow!ITzZ (Staat und Gesellschaft, II. 70) denies that there was ever any 
definite status of Nobility (‘ein rechtlich irgendwie abgesonderter Stand der 
Adeligen’) in Athens: his reason is, that Solon says nothing of such a thing. 
E silentto and very dangerous: and in fact a remnant of Privilege of Nobility 
survived into the fourth century at least ; (Pollux, 
VIII. 111). This puts it beyond question that Eupatrid-hood (a) was capable 
of definition, and (6) carried privilege. 

Except for the Eupatridai, there was no other Nobility of birth in Athens, 
and the Eupatridai lost the bulk of their privileges by Solon’s legislation: the 
attempt in 580 B.c. to recover some portion came to very little (v. infra). 

Toepffer (A ttische Genealogie, 1889) catalogues the known Athenian Gené 
(yévn =Clans), and assumes that the aggregate of their members (Gennetai) 
forms a Nobility. Francotte (La Polis Grecque, 1907, pp. 1-91: L’organisation 
de la Cité athémenne) frankly identifies Gennetai and Eupatridai. The identity 
is assumed by Busolt-Swoboda (Griech. Staatskunde II1., 1926, p. 772, n. 2). 
I believe this to be false, and give my reasons in the following pages. For 


lucidity’s sake I append definitions of some of the terms involved. 

A GENOs (plural Gené: the members are GENNETAI) [e.g. the Eteobouta- 
dai, ps-Plutarch Ten Orators, 841 B] is technically a group of Athenians con- 
nected by fictional common ancestry: fictional, because the alleged ancestor is 


always mythical. We shall see that Aristotle ascribes their formation to the 
time of Ion. Membership of a Genos passes in a male line: you belong to the 
same Genos as your father. Members of a Genos (Gemnetaz technically: Hero- 
dotus also uses ovyyevées,” 5. 66. 1) shared certain religious cults, and belonged 
en masse to a Phratry. 

THIASOS is a non-technical word meaning (in this connexion) a religious 
group of the size and nature of a Genos: i.e. a Genos is a Thiasos, but not all 
Thiasoi are based upon fictional kinship. A Phratry at Athens was subdivided 
into Thiasoi (J.G. II*. 1237, ll. 73 sqq.) of which some may have been Gené. 
[We do not know if this was true of all Phratries.] 

ORGEON (’Opyeov = partaker of rites) is a non-technical word for a member 


1 My references only faintly indicate how much 
I owe to previous writers, especially those I 
most attack—Wilamowitz, Toepffer, Francotte, 
Led]. I could not indeed remember all my 
obligations, but I must especially discharge a 
debt to Professor J. A. Smith, who some years 
ago pointed out to me the inadequacy of the 


NO. I., VOL. XXV. 


current views of the fragment of the ’A@. zou., 
from which my paper starts, and made on that 
and many other topics suggestions which I hope 
have not been fruitless. 

2 So Isaeus, Apollodorus 26, says yevvfra, and 
27 ovyyevets, of the same people. 
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of a Thiasos or any similar small religious group. Gennetai could probably 
be called Orgeones in the same way as Peers can be called Gentlemen: but 
the distinction could also be made (as e.g. in the phrase ‘My Lords and 
Gentlemen ’).! 

A Puratry [the best known is the Dekeleieis? (J.G. II®. 1237) which I take 
as typical: but considerable variety of internal organization is likely in the 
various Phratries] is a religious group composed of several Gené and/or other 
Thiasoi. Before Kleisthenes had created the Ten (Modern) Tribes (507 B.c.), 
each of the Four (Ancient) Tribes was, we are told, composed of three 
Phratries: after Kleisthenes, the Phratries and the Tribes are cross-divisions, 
neither subdivides the other. Every Athenian citizen* must belong both toa 
Phratry (i.e. be inscribed in a Phraterikon Grammateion) and to a Tribe (i.e. 
be inscribed in a Lexiarchikon Grammateion‘). 

How did a Gennete differ from a non-Gennete in Aristotle’s time? 
Except for some hereditary priesthoods, the distinction was unimportant. I 
think it unlikely that the whole of any one Genos was Eupatrid, since the 
Eupatridai were conceived as created long after the formation of the Gené. 


II. IoN AND THESEUS. 


One of the fragments of the lost chapters of the ’A@nvaiwy Ilo\teta gives a 
curious picture of the archaic Athenian nation. ‘There were four Tribes 
(Phylai), in imitation of the four seasons of the year: and each Tribe was 
divided in three parts, making twelve parts in all, like the twelve months: 
these parts were called Ridings® (Trittyes) and Phratries. And each Phratry 
had thirty Gené, as each month thirty days: and each Genos had thirty men 
[called Gennetai].’ The passage is quoted, or referred to, by several authors: 
and in all the quotations we have the further statement that the nation so 
divided and subdivided was composed of two classes of men, Georgoi and 
Demiourgoi. It appears quite clear that it was the nation composed of these 
two classes which was divided into Tribes, Phratries, and Gené: since this 
point is of importance, I quote the Greek words in question. 

yevvntn: tod ’AOnvynow eis Te 
yewpyovs Kal Snuovpyous, duras avT@v elvat Tértapas, etc., Schol. Plat. 
Axioch. p. 465 Bk. (cf. Moiris, yevvijrat, who writes Svexexoopnro Six a). 

1 It appears to be made in Philochorus, fr.94 pure Athenian descent) are perhaps exceptions. 


(F.H.G.), rods ppdropas émdvaryxes 5éxeo@a What became of such bastards’ children ? Did 
rovs épyeavas rods duoyddaxras ols there arise a large class of half-citizens? I 
Kadoupev. believe not : society contrived (I do not know 

2 This, and not Demotionidai, is the name of exactly how) to keep its exceptions exceptional. 
the Phratry : in which the Demotionidai hold a 4 The Tribe was subdivided into three Ridings 
position like that of the archaic Areopagus in (Trittyes) and each Riding into an indeterminate 
the state. I hope to publish a paper on this number of Demes (=civil parishes). The Lexi- 
later. archikon Grammateion was kept in each Deme, 

3 So Socrates implies, Plato Ewuthydemus 5 I find the word Trittys very unmanageable 
302 Cc, D: such exceptional cases as Plangon’s in English: and Riding (=Thirding : cf. farthing 
children (Demosthenes 39 and 40, bastards of =fourthing) translates it exactly. 
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mepi Tas pvdds, Senpynto eis yewpyovs Snusovpyovs. Kal 
5’, etc., - ws év tH ’AOnvaiwy ’Apiotorérns Aéywv 
‘guras 5€ avtrav 8’, etc.’, Lexic. Demosth. Patm. p. 152 (Bull. de 
corr. hellén. 1. 1877). (A similar quotation in Suidas, s.v.) 

It is, I repeat, perfectly clear that the whole nation (divisible into Tribes, 
Phratries, Gené, Gennetai) consisted of the two Estates, Georgot and Demi- 
ourgot. This may seem surprising, and some scholars may still prefer to follow 
Kaibel-Wilamowitz in their insertion of xai> before yewpyods, in 
spite of the unanimity of the quotations: but the suggestion of Blass, that the 
words ‘70 tav ’A@nvaiwy and ‘rod mAnGovs’ mean ‘the whole 
commonalty (as distinct from the nobility)’ is, in this context, frankly absurd : 
or will anyone maintain that the Eupatridai were outside the Four Tribes, 
outside the Gené, and that no Gennete was an Eupatrid ?} 

There is however, as I believe, no difficulty requiring either emendation 
or special interpretation: the only adjustment needed is to number these 
passages as ‘Fragment 2,’ and to realize that Aristotle is talking of a time 
before Theseus. This is indeed so self-evident that I am astounded at the 
way all editors have followed Rose in placing this fragment (= Rose 385) later 
than Theseus, and all historians have accepted the implication. Rose had not 
ch. 41 before him,? but his successors have: in ch. 41 § 2 Aristotle says plainly 
‘the first adjustment was in the time of Ion: for then first they were divided into 
the four tribes.’ The Epitome of Herakleides gives two stages before Theseus : 
(1) Ion; (2) Pandion and his sons: need I argue further that our fragments 
refer to the ‘Ion’ stage? 

The origin, then, of the Gennetat, in the Gené and Phratries and Tribes, 
was put by Aristotle in the time of Ion, and in Fragment 1 ( = Rose 381) we hear 
of the cult of Apollo Ilatp@os (which was proper to the Gennetai) likewise in the 
time of Ion. Rose 381 and Rose 385 both belong to the time of Ion, and 
should be numbered ’A@. word. Fragments 1 and 2. The further implications 
of this rearrangement are of the first importance, namely : 

1. The Gennetai at the time of Ion are conceived as the whole nation, 
numbering over 10,000 avdpes. They are in no sense a nobility. 

2. At the time of Ion, the Eupatridai are not yet conceived to exist (we 
shall see their creation belongs to the ‘Theseus’ stage). The Nobility and 


1 Francotte’s explanation (La Polis Grecque, of the error is not due to copying, for two of the 
Paderborn, i907, p. 10) of these passages de- quotations are evidently quite independent of 
serves attention. He believes it wastwodifferent each other). I reject Francotte’s view, not 


elements of the population which were divided 
in these two ways: the w\7@o0s into Georgoi and 
Demiourgoi, the others (the Gennetai, whom he 
conceives as the only full citizens, and exclusive 
of the whHOos : he identifies them with the Eupatridat) 
into Tribes, Phratries, and Gené. 

This cannot of course be got out of the passages 
as they stand: Francotte says ‘ the lexicographers 
have not grasped Aristotle’s thought.’ Lexico- 
graphers often err, and they follow each other 
like sheep (though here the remarkable unanimity 


because I trust the lexicographers absolutely, 
but because it contains the fundamental fallacy 
of his whole essay: Gennetai cannot be identified 
with Eupatridat. 

2 He consequently took Plut. Solon. 25 to mean 
that Aristotle represented Theseus as the creator 
of the Three Estates: a natural enough inference, 
Next he assumed that the yevv7jra: fragments 
(Rose 385) referred to the creation of the same 
Three Estates (see his critical note ‘ omiserunt 
rovs Evwarpidas, Lex. Sch. Moeris ’). 
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Commonalty are not yet distinguished in that way: all Athenians are Genne- 
tai, and all are divided into the Two Estates, Georgoi and Demiourgol. 

3. Many scholars (e.g. Toepffer, Francotte, see above) have, tacitly or 
explicitly, equated Gennetai and Eupatridai, and have regarded both alike as 
constituting the Nobility of Athens.1_ This is totally different from Aristotle’s 
conception. For him, the Eupatridai are a younger institution than the 
Gennetai, and much more exclusive. 

It is likely that in Aristotle’s day a Gennete was far commoner than a 
Eupatrid. Neither was a vague term: either you were or were not inscribed in 
a Genos: either you were or were not born in the Caste of Eupatridai. Though 
Gennetai were commoner than Eupatridai, not every Athenian was a Gennete: 
how and when non-Gennetai entered the citizen body is matter for a separate 
enquiry.2, A Gennete’s citizenship was conceived to be very ancient, more 
ancient than the nobility of any Eupatrid, though (since I imagine every 
Eupatrid family belonged to some Genos) not more ancient than the Eupa- 
trid’s citizenship. But Gennete-hood implies no nobility:* it does not exclude 
the possibility that for any given Gennete all the thirty generations (in 
the 1000 years between Ion and Aristotle) might be small farmers, or even 
labourers or artisans. 

Before Theseus, then, and from the time of Ion, the Athenian nation was, 
according to Aristotle, divided into the two Estates, Georgoi and Demiourgot.* 
I postpone to another occasion the consideration of what these Estates meant : 
and proceed at once to the time of Theseus, and the founding of the Order of 
Nobility, the Eupatridai. 

We have two accounts of this event: one in Plutarch’s Theseus, ch. 25, 
which is evidently taken largely from Aristotle and should be printed as a 
fragment of the ’A@. zod. (as indeed many editors, e.g. Kenyon in 0.C.T., 
print it: only it should be Fragment 3, not Fragment 2): the other in 
Thucydides 2. 14. 

That much of the Plutarch passage is taken from Aristotle is clear from a 
comparison of Plut. Thes. 25. 1. with the Epitome of Herakleides, Oncevs 
éxnpuke cvveBiBace Tovtous ion Kai opoia. This is the account: 

§ 1. ‘ Wishing to increase the city still more, he summoned all men on 


1 Typical is Toepffer’s note, Att. Gen., p.170,  mpG@rov pév els rérrapas pudas dicihe TO etra 
note 2, on the Hesychidai: who evidently are eis rérrapas Blous: rods yap yewpyovs amédege, 
Gennetai and are not Eupatridai. rovs Snuoupyovs, Tods dé iepomoods, TeTaprous dé 

2 It is the main topic of Francotte’s first rots g’Aaxas. Here are four Estates, not two, yet 
essay in his La Polis Grecque, to which stimu- evensono Eupatridai: it was apparently accepted 
lating and lucid work let me refer, wei@eo@ai ye by ancient scholars that there were no Eupatridai 
phy od before Theseus. 

3 Nobility is not a Greek word: they need be Whom is Strabo following? Evidently not 
neither evrarpidac nor Whattheymust Aristotle. Are the four Estates due to an attempt 
be is @ayeveis: cf. the constant glossin Hesychios, to interpret the Tribe names vocationally? or 


yévos (s.v. “Hovxlda, Avxo- 
pidat, etc.). 

4 I note that Strabo agrees with Aristotle in 
ascribing to Ion the division of the Athenians 
both into Tribes and into Estates (Bio): 8. 7.1, 


are the two extra Estates intended to be those 
whom later Theseus called Eupatridai? The 
notion of an Estate of g’Aaxes suggests that 
Plato’s Republic has been published for some 
time ; I should think for some generations, 
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equal terms: and the proclamation “‘ Come hither all ye peoples ” is said to be 
his, when he made a gathering of the whole nation. 

§ 2. ‘He did not, however, acquiesce in the confusion and mixture pro- 
duced in the democracy by this influx of an undiscriminated mass: instead, 
he was the first to separate the Eupatridai and the Geomoroi and Demiourgoi: 
and, by assigning to the Eupatridai religious authority and a monopoly of the 
archonship, and by making them teachers of the laws and interpreters 
(Exegetat) of matters sacred and profane, he thus put them on a level, 
so to speak, with the other citizens: the Eupatridai’s strong point was 
their splendour, the Geomoroi’s their usefulness, the Demiourgoi’s their 
number. 

§ 3. ‘And Aristotle’s statement, that he was the first to incline to the 
crowd and let go the royal power, is confirmed, I think, by Homer, who in the 
Catalogue used the word Demos of no one except the Athenians.’ 

Plutarch is, of course, notorious for the freedom or laxity with which he 
paraphrases his sources :! there are certain things here which are probably not 
due to Aristotle. For instance, Geomorot instead of Georgot: and, more impor- 
tant perhaps, Aristotle is likely to have said that he ‘ separated the Eupatridai 
from the Georgoi and Demiourgoi’ rather than that he simply améxpive yopis 
evTratpioas Kal yewpuopous Kal Snusovpyovs. That in fact Plutarch had the 
former in mind, and not the latter, is fairly clear from the clause following, 
‘and giving the Eupatridai certain functions, he thus put them on a level (so 
to speak) with the other citizens: the Eupatridai’s strong point was their 
splendour, the Geomoroi’s their usefulness, the Demiourgoi’s their number.’ 
The other two Estates had their functions (ergo existed) already: Theseus 
creates certain functions for his new Estate, the Eupatridai, so that honours 
are now easy. : 

But indeed the whole chapter, in language and in thought, is so like 
Plutarch and unlike Aristotle, that those editors (e.g. Thalheim, Mathieu) 
who print only § 3 as a fragment of Aristotle have some reason: for if we once 
desert the strait path of explicit quotation, and attempt to include as fragments 
all passages which seem to have been influenced by Aristotle, we are attempt- 
ing a problem of literary history harder and more dangerous than the 
assembling of fragments. Yet § 1 is fairly guaranteed by the Epitome: and 
in § 3 Aristotle’s name is mentioned: it is hardly likely that the informa- 
tion in § 2 is from a different source. The motivation, the moralizing 
(in a phrase, the Plutarchan style), are Plutarch’s: the information which 
remains is— 

1. Theseus first separated the Eupatridai from the other citizens. 

2. He gave them certain functions, religious, legal, and political (the 
archonship). 

I believe this information is from Aristotle. It exactly fills the gap in his 


1 See e.g. Flickinger, Plutarch as a Source of H. J. Rose, The Roman Questions of Plutarch, 
Information on the Greek Theatre, pp. 10 sqq.; Pp. 15. 
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narrative between the ‘Ion’ stage when there were no Eupatrids, and the 
‘Solon ’ stage when the Eupatrid monopoly of the archonship is destroyed. 
* * * 


Before turning to the account in Thucydides (which deals with the 
cuvoixiots, the unifying and centralizing of Attica), it may be well to consider 
what part Aristotle ascribed to Theseus in this Synoikisis, and whether he 
connected it with the creation of the Eupatrid Order. 

Plutarch certainly makes this connexion, Theseus 32. 1, the complaints of 
the dvvaroi against Theseus: ‘ they considered he had taken away their rule 
and kingship from each of the local Eupatridai (t@v cata dior evrrarpidar), 
and enclosing them all in one city used them as subjects and slaves.’ Of 
course, Plutarch or his source may have conflated Aristotle with Thucydides.’ 
As for Aristotle himself, the summary in ’A@. vod. 41 does not expressly 
mention the Synoikisis at all: the Epitome of Herakleides contains one hint 
of it, namely Onceds cuveBiBace (sc. the sons of 
Pandion ?) ém’ ion cal opoia, and the passage here epitomized is probably 
copied by Plutarch, Theseus 25. 1 (quoted above: the proclamation ‘Come 
hither all ye peoples’). 

This proclamation, and gathering of the peoples, is the only trace I can find 
in Aristotle of the Synoikisis: it is directly juxtaposed with the creation of the 
Eupatrid Order. Both he and Thucydides assume that the unity of the Attic 
nation existed in principle long before: Theseus (according to Thucydides, and 
I see no reason to doubt that Aristotle agreed) put it into permanent practice 
by some sort of assembling in the capital, and organizing, of the local 
chieftains.’ 

I turn to the passage of Thucydides: in which we have, it seems to me, 
an account of the origin of the Areopagus which is less mythical than that of 
Aeschylus, and far more valuable than the learned speculations quoted by 
Plutarch in his Solon, ch. 1g. It has been strangely neglected: Ledl, for 
instance,® reviewing the evidence for the Areopagus before Solon, says there 


1 This is not very likely. The discontent of 
which Plutarch speaks (which resulted in the 
betrayal of Aphidna) appears already in Hero- 
dotus 9. 73. 

2 Plutarch gives a full account of the Synoi- 
kisis in ch. 24, and this gathering of the peoples 
in ch. 25: he assumes them to be different, and 
joins them together with the typical words én 6é 
avéjoa Thy SovrAduevos. This sort of 
phrase is familiar in Plutarch, when, finding one 
event in two sources, he duplicates it: cf. 
Kimon’s two returns from Ithome (Kimon 17), 
joined by the words of dé rods 
"AOnvatous éxddovv ém rods év 

[Francotte endeavours to detect some difference 
in principle between Aristotle and Thucydides : 
Aristotle ascribing the main work to Ion, Thu- 


cydides to Theseus ; Aristotle conceiving a union 
of tribes, Thucydides a union of states (Polis, 
pp. 6-8). He admits that his main purpose is to 
define these two procedures, and he begs ‘ pour 
plus de facilité a les placer, l’une sous le 
patronage de Thucydide, ce qui est justifié, 
l'autre sous le patronage d’Aristote, ce qui l’est 
peut-étre moins.’ I do not see (the fundamental 
point) that Aristotle ascribes the main work to 
Ion. Francotte does not suggest (as some have 
done) to alter cvvorxjoavros av’roés, in the Epitome, 
to guvoxicavros avrovs, or to read with Kenyon 
guvaKxidvTwy in ch. 41,§2. See the editors ad 
haec loca, and cf. ch. 3, § 2.] 

3 Studien zur aelteren athenischen Verfassungs- 
geschichte, Heidelberg (1914), pp. 286-336. 
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clearly was a Court of Law on the Areopagus, but finds no reason to 
suppose there was a Boulé there: yet he does not even mention this 
passage. 

Thucydides is speaking of the evacuation of the Attic countryside in 
431 B.c., and says (2. 14. 2), ‘it was difficult, because most of them had been 
always accustomed to live in the country.’ He continues (ch. 15): 


§ 1. From very early times the Athenians had observed this custom more 
than others. For under Kekrops and the first Kings, down to the time of 
Theseus, the inhabitants of Attica had their separate cities, and the cities had 
their own Town Halls and magistrates (1putaveia te éyovoas kal apyxovtas) : 
and when there was no danger, they did not meet to take part in the King’s 
Council, but the men of each community did their own town business and had 
their own council: and there were even wars between some of them, as 
between the Eleusinians (under Eumolpos) and Erechtheus. 

§ 2. But when Theseus became king, being a clear-sighted and also 
a powerful man, he set the land in order, and especially he abolished the 
Council-Houses and magistrates (ra te ras apyas) in the 
separate cities, and establishing one Council-House and Town Hall (& 
Bovreutynptov atrodeiEas kai mputaveiov), he collected them all in what is now 
the City : each community was to possess the area it had had before, but he 
compelled them to make this their single city: which (by this participation of 
them all) became great, and was bequeathed so by Theseus to his successors.’ 
And from his day to the present the Athenians celebrate the Synoikia in 
honour of Athena as a public festival. 

§ 3. Previously what is now the ‘ Akropolis’ was the city, with the parts 
immediately under it, especially to the south. 


Thucydides does not mention the Areopagus by name. It is tempting to 
suppose that he meant, by the év BovAevtrnpiov which Theseus established, an 
actual Council-House on Ares’ Hill (in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Akropolis, as the passage demands). Perhaps he did: at present I would 
rather not prejudge the questions involved—whether Thucydides had one 
single building in mind (in the phrase atrodeiEas Kal 
or two, or none: what and where the Prytaneion was: whether in his famous 
correction of Herodotus (1. 126. 8, Hdt. 5. 71. 2) he means to deny the exist- 
ence of mpuvtavets tov Navxpdapwy: if not, who they were, and what their 
relation was to the Phylobasileis who (also) sat in the Prytaneion. I hope to 
examine these questions elsewhere, and meanwhile refer to Eduard Meyer’s 
brilliant speculations.’ One point: supposing Thucydides meant that Theseus’ 
new Council sat in the Prytaneion (as seems to be commonly assumed) they 
might still be the Areopagus Council. ‘H é€& ’Apeiov mayou Bovdy did not 


1G. d. Alt. I1., § 233 and § 365. Criticism Gertrude Smith, Ci. Phil. XVI. (1921), 345 sqq., 
(not always cogent) of some of his views in’ ‘The Prytaneum in the Athenian Amnesty Law.’ 
De Sanctis, ATOIZ?, pp. 187-188. See also 
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always deliberate on Ares’ Hill,! nor (so far as I know) is there concrete 
evidence of a very ancient Bouleuterion there. The function inseparable from 
the Hill was the trial of certain forms of homicide, and all murder trials at 
Athens were in the open air. Acxafovow év iep@ traiPpio,? in a place 
consecrated but unroofed. The Areopagites in Aeschylus’ Eumenides are in the 
open air. 

I leave aside, then, the question whether there was a Bouleuterion on Ares’ 
Hill in these days long before Solon. It does not affect my conclusions: 

First: that in this Royal Council® established by Theseus, Thucydides is 
describing the Areopagus. The local nobles are compelled to dissolve their 
own councils and attend the King’s Council. 

Secondly: Thucydides associates the formation of this Council with the 
Union of Attica achieved by Theseus. [N.B.—Thucydides is careful not to 
imply a creation out of the void. The Royal Council, as a permanent body 
representative of all Attica, begins with Theseus: but before Theseus such a 
Council may have met in emergencies, o7rorte Te deicecav. | 

Thirdly: Thucydides believed these great events were celebrated at the 
Synotkia. 


* * * *% 


Thucydides, then, says that Theseus first established the Council of the 
Areopagus as a permanent Royal Council, compelling the local nobles to 
attend it. 

Aristotle appears to say, Theseus was first founder of the Order of 
Nobility called Eupatridai, and gave them certain religious, legal, and political 
functions. 

Are not these two ways of saying the same thing? The Areopagus and 
the Eupatrid Order are two aspects of the same Peerage: Patres and Patrictt. 
Thucydides’ Areopagus is composed of the Nobility: Aristotle’s Nobility have 
the functions of the Areopagus. It is remarkable, in a matter of such antiquity, 
to find two accounts, obviously independent, tallying so well. I will not invoke 
‘folk-memory.’ It cannot be that the truth about Theseus was available to the 
writers in such solidity that they could (so to speak) draw from the life different 
aspects of it. How, then, was the tradition of the Synoikisis preserved ? 


1 It often sat in the Stoa Basileia, Demosth. vv. doctorum opiniones’: and in A. Ledl’s valu- 
25. 23. For this Stoa, see Busolt-Swoboda, Gr. able book Studien zur aelteven athenischen Verfas- 
Staatskunde II. (1926), 792 : Judeich, Topographie,  sungsgeschichte (Heidelberg, 1914), the chapter 
296 sq. : and for the form, J.G. I*. 115, line 8. (III. 2, p. 286 sqq.) ‘Die Einsetzung des areo- 

2 Aristotle uses these words of the other four _pagitischen Rates.’ Ledl reaches the conclusion 
homicide courts (’A@. rod. 57. 4), but they apply _ that the Areopagus as a Law Court is older than 
to the Areopagus also, Pollux 8.118. Antiphon’s Solon, but as a Council was created by him: 
evidence is explicit: dravra ra dixacrijpia év this, however, without considering our passage 
imalOpw Sixdter ras Sixas rod pdvov (Herodes 11). of Thucydides at all. For the natural conjunc- 

3 The President of the Areopagus is, in historic tion of the two functions, see Hymn to Demeter, 
times, the Archon Basileus, ’A@. mod. 57, 4, 1508qq.: 

Pollux 8.9. For various views on the origin of dvépas, olow xpdros évOdde 
the Areopagus Council, see J. J. Terwen, De Te moovxovow, kphieuva 
Areopago Atheniensium quaestiones variae (Diss. elparas Kai 

Utrecht, 1894), Cap. I., ‘De Areopagi origine 
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I must here forgo the pleasant enquiry, how Theseus won his place in 
Hellenic myth.1 In the lovely archaic group at Eretria, in the metopes of the 
Athenian Treasure-house at Delphi, in the masterpiece of the Panaitios painter, 
in the delicious verses of Bacchylides and the graver beauty of the Oedipus at 
Kolonos, he enchants us, tav év Teprrvav Aayov ovK driyav Soow. OF 
the two systematic ‘Lives’ which have survived, Apollodorus (III. 16 and 
Epitome I.) draws, as his custom is, wholly from the earlier? poets and mytho- 
graphers: it is historia poetica. Plutarch’s Theseus covers much of the same 
ground, but he draws on a second testimony, that of ritual: Oschophoria, 
Kybernesia, Synotkia,? Panathenaia, and many other feasts and sacrifices. It 
is this latter element which he gets from Aristotle, or a source similar to Aris- 
totle, the Attic antiquarians.4 Thucydides’ account of the Synoikisis, clinched 
by the reference to the Synoikia, seems to me an early and admirable example 
of this antiquarianism: that other antiquarians worked at the same vein is 
evident from Plutarch, Theseus 24, where both Synoikia®’ and Panathenaia are 
referred to Theseus and the Synoikisis. 

I suggest, then, that if we had the full ritual of the Synoikia and Pana- 
thenaia, we should know how to correlate those accounts of the Synoikisis 
which have survived. But in fact we know little of them: singularly little, 
when we consider that the Panathenaia was the greatest of Athenian festivals, 
that we can establish in some detail the programme cf the Panathenaic Games, 
and that the Panathenaic Pompe is depicted on the Parthenon frieze. It would, 
I believe, be worth while to re-examine the evidence in this light: is not, for 
example, To «jpuypa Acdp’ ire mavtes News part of the ritual of the Synoikia?® 

5 See note 3. 

6 There is a persistent tradition that Theseus 
abdicated at the height of his power: persistent, 
in spite of the great difficulty felt in digesting 
this into the established story (e.g. by Isocrates, 
Helen 36-37, Panath. 129: Aristotle rationalizes, 
"AQ. wor. 41. 2: Pausanias 1. 3. 3 rejects it !). 


The Marmor Parium appears to synchronize 
the Synoikisis and ‘ abdication’ at the beginning 


1 See Gruppe, Gr. Myth. (1906), pp. 581 sqq.; 
Preller-Robert, Gr. Myth. (1921) II. 1, pp. 676 
sqq.; Roscher, Lexicon, s,v. (1919-20). Theseus’ 
greatness is post-Solonian : for our present ques- 
tion, his connexion with the Synoikia festival 
is, I think, a fifth-century speculation: 76... 
Oncéws yevéoOa Paci, Plut. Theseus 25. 1. 

2 I.e, pre-Alexandrian. 

3 MSS. have Metoikia: but the date given is 


16 Hekatombaion, and this same date is given in 
Schol. Aristoph. Peace 1019 to the Synoikesia, It 
is pretty certain that ‘Metoikia=Synoikesia’ is 
the same as Thucydides’ Synoikia. 

4 Plutarch appears to have used the ’Ardléwv 
Xuvaywy7 of Istros, the disciple of Callimachus: 
see M. Wellmann, De IJstrvo Callimachio (Diss. 
Gryphiswald. 1886), Cap. II., ‘De Plutarchi 
Thesei vita.’ It is true that much even of pre- 
Alexandrian poetic myth is partly aetiological, 
made to explain ritual : as Aeschylus’ Eumenides 
and the Hymn to Demeter. Yet the antiquarian’s 
aetiology can be distinguished from the poet’s: 
it is quasi-scientific, I note here how strong an 
influence the Eupatrid Exegetai must have had 
on such aetiologies, since they both prescribed 
and interpreted ritual, and the A /this tradition is 
of course dominated by them (Kleidemos, Philo- 
chorus, etc., were themselves Exegetai), 


of the reign (Ep. 20: see Jacoby’s admirable 
commentary in his latest edition, F. Gr. Hist., 
No. 239: Text 1929, Commentary 1930): the 
constant references in Plut. Theseus 24 and 25 
(24. 2, 24. 4, 25. 3, cf. ’AO@. wor. 41. 2) make it 
certain that this connexion (Synoikisis and 
abdication) was commonly made. I suggest that 
the Synoikia included a ritual abdication. 

The Synotkia is a but its ritual 
was prescribed, interpreted, and aetiologized by 
Eupatrid Exegetai (see note 4 above): and not 
even Pericles defied the Exegetai (Lysias VI. 10). 
Moreover, the main lines of its ritual were prob- 
ably fixed before Solon, in the full tide of 
Eupatrid power. The word Synoikia is not, 
I imagine, derived from, but rather parallel to, 
Synoikisis: it means the gathering of the (great) 
houses, and marks the establishment of the Pan- 
Attic aristocracy. [There is nothing strange in 
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Meantime, I assume that the Synoikisis (or some movement towards effective 
unity) was celebrated at Athens in these two festivals, which stood at the begin- 
ning of the Attic year and followed each other in quick succession : the Synoikia 
on the 16th of Hekatombaion, and the Panathenaia on the 28th of the same 
month. I assume, further, that these festivals (or their accepted Aztia) kept 
the tradition of the Synoikisis sufficiently constant for a combination of 
Thucydides and Aristotle to be justified. It gives the following result: 

Theseus found Attica a land of separate cities in a loose federation which 
was not binding except in time of danger. He made a proclamation summon- 
ing the whole nation to an assembly (ravdnyiav twa) and ordered the local 
rulers to dissolve their local councils and regard Athens as the one seat of 
government: they were to be members of the Royal Council. To form this 
Council, he founded an Order of Nobility, called Eupatridai, composed of the 
local nobles and doubtless certain Athenian nobles also; and he defined their 
functions. These functions were: 


1. They exercised religious authority. 

2. The Archons were chosen from their number. 

3. They expounded the laws. 

4. They were Exegetai in matters sacred and profane. 


The subsequent powers of the Areopagus are composed of precisely such functions. 
Yet it is likely that Aristotle merely recorded, on this occasion, the creation of 
the Eupatrid Order, with its functions: he does not appear to have constated 
the other aspect, the origin of the Areopagus Council. 

It is well to define as exactly as possible the relation between the 
Areopagus and the Eupatridai. I conceive it as follows (A and B may, of 
course, be fictional) : 

A. The Eupatridai were, first, those local chiefs whom Theseus assembled 
at Athens and entrusted with certain functions. 

B. The Areopagus was, first, the Council composed of those chiefs. 

C. The Eupatridai were, later, the descendants in direct male line of those 
chiefs (or, if A is fictional, members of certain houses supposed to be so 
descended). 

D. The Areopagus was, later, a Council and a Court of Law, composed 
exclusively of Eupatridai. 

How was membership of the Areopagus confined to Eupatridai? It was 
(for at least some generations before Solon) composed of ex-Archons, and only 


the Democracy celebrating this: Magna Carta 
still stirs our hearts, though we have removed 
the Peers’ veto. ] 

This Eupatrid régime began, in its full sense, 
when the monarchy fell (see the chronographers’ 
tradition in Synkellos 399. 21, mera rovrovs 
&pxovres éviavoraio Evwarpidav, évvéa 
re dpxévrwy apxh KxarecrdOy ; and cf, 


Eur, Suppl. 404-407): but the Order was clearly 
created by a powerful xing (so e.g. Thucydides 
argues, II. 15. 2). Telescope the two (so as to 
combine the maximum both of antiquity and of 
legitimate power) and the King must abdicate 
when he creates the Order. 

1 Which I conceive the Synoikia to have 
represented. 
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a Eupatrid could be an Archon. If it be true (as Aristotle says, ch. 8, § 2) 
that the Areopagus appointed the Archons until Solon’s time, this amounts 
to co-option by the Areopagites from amongst the Eupatridai. 

Why was membership of the Areopagus confined to Eupatridai? Because 
its functions were such as in an aristocratic society could only be properly 
performed by the hereditary Avistot. The words of Plutarch (Theseus 25) 
Ta Ocia Kal apyovTas atrodo’s Kal vowwv 
Kal Kai iepav éEnyntas, are a not inapt description of 
the functions of an aristocracy in an archaic state. They alone inherit know- 
ledge about religion and law, things which have to be done in proper form and 
in consequence depend upon knowledge?: they alone are capable of governing. 

A Governing Caste: and the magistrates and the Governing Council 
chosen from its members.” 

We shall find that when (owing to the growth of capacity outside the 
caste) Solon opens the Council to others besides Eupatridai, the Council 
continues to perform many of its ‘ noble’ functions, though diluted with non- 
noble blood. It becomes indeed much less important: but such of its old 
legal and judicial functions as are not usurped by the Demos continue to be 
performed by the new Areopagus, and are not reserved to the Eupatridai. 
The same is true of most of its religious functions, but we find some few 
offices, in this most conservative of all spheres, reserved to Eupatrids right down 
into the fourth century—the and the éEyynral é& Evrarpidov 
whose authority was required for the cleansing of blood-guilt.® 

H. T. WaADE-GERY. 


WaDHAM COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 Which is incommunicable outside the caste. 
This obscurantism (if such it be) survives longest 
in the sphere of manners, where it is hardly yet 
obsolete. 

2 For the notion of Avistoi and the causes 
of their decline, c. 600 B.c., see my remarks in 
the Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. III., pp. 533 
and 542. 

3 Phylobasileis, Poll. 8. 111, 57. 4, 1.G. 
844: for Exegetai, and the alleged -yévos 
Evrarpdév whence they are commonly thought to 
have been chosen, see Appendix A [in the next 
C.Q.}. See meanwhile Toepffer, Beitrdge 113, 
Att. Gen. 69 ; Ehrmann, De turis sacri interpretibus 


Atticis (1908); Boethius, Die Pythais (Uppsala, 
1918) ; Persson, Die Exegeten und Delphi (Lund, 
1918); Busolt-Swoboda, Gr. Staatskunde I1. (1926) 
1105 sq. ; J.G. I?. 77 and 78. Persson and Swo- 
boda take the Eupatridai in question to be the 
whole Caste; but they still hold to the existence 
of a‘Genos’ called Eupatridai (falsely, as I hope 
to show). Were the Phylobasileis and Exegetai 
members of the Areopagos? Not in the fourth 
century, I imagine, unless they happened to 
have been archons: but before Solon, perhaps 
the Exegetai, at least, were. Perhaps ex officio: 
or perhaps only Areopagites could be chosen. 


(To be continued.) 
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PROSE-RHYTHM AND THE COMPARATIVE METHOD. 


I. 


THE theory of the comparative method has been discussed in a previous 
article. I pass on to the results obtained—the actual history of prose-rhythm 
in the practice of particular authors. I give below the figures of normal 
frequency on which my statements are based. For Greek prose, as I have 
already said, Thucydides may be considered a practically unmetrical author, 
since nearly all his clausulae occur with about the same frequency as 
might be expected from the natural proportion of long and short syllables in 
the Greek language, and since there is little difference between his sentence- 
metre and his clausula-metre. (A slight difference between the two is natural, 
because there are some words, such as the article, which can scarcely be used 
to close a sentence.) Thus the theoretical frequency of -u-® is 14*Ig per 
cent.; its frequency in Thucydides’ clausula-metre is 14°2, in his sentence- 
metre 14°4. But there are two cases where the difference in these proportions 
seems too great to be due altogether to chance. Compared with the 
theoretical calculation and with the sentence-metre, —u u-—-—~ occurs in the 
clausula considerably more frequently (6°1 per cent. as against 2°6 per cent.) 
and —.-—v~ considerably less (3°7 per cent. as against 5°1 per cent.). The 
first form seems to be sought by Thucydides ;* the second seems to be avoided 
(doubtless as suggesting an iambic trimeter ending). For these two forms, 
therefore, I have considered as normal the average percentages of 2,000 cases 
in the sentence-metre of Thucydides and Xenophon (1,000 each), for the rest 
the percentages of 2,000 cases in the clausula-metre of Thucydides. For 
normal frequency in Latin metrical prose I have used de Groot’s figures, 
based on 2,000 cases from nineteenth-century Latin translations of Gregory 
and Athanasius.” 

With these percentages I have compared those of the most important 
classical authors, based whenever possible on 1,000 cases. For the following 
authors I have used my own statistics: Lysias, Isaeus, Aeschines, Xenophon, 
Plato (Republic only), Aristotle, Lucian, Quintilian, Apuleius, Tertullian. For 
other authors I have used the statistics of de Groot. 

Greek tradition assigns to Thrasymachus the ‘invention’ of metrical 
cadences in prose. He may in fact have been the first author to emphasize 
the clausula by a distinguishing rhythm. He is said to have sought ~~~ 
especially, and his fragments suggest a preference for -~—* also. Before him 


1 It is also sought by Xenophon, but is avoided 2 The figures in each case are reproduced by 
by most other Greek authors. Curiously enough, the courtesy of Professor de Groot from his 
the same form is sought in Latin by Sallust and Handbook and Prosarhythmus. 

Livy, but avoided by the Ciceronian school. 
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the writers of prose had certainly not been insensitive to metrical effects, but 
in the first place these effects were borrowed directly from epic or logaoedic 
verse ; in the second place there was no attempt to mark off the clausula from 
the rest of the sentence by a distinguishable cadence. Pherecydes, Herodotus, 
Heraclitus, Democritus, and Gorgias are typical of this style, in which 
hexameter endings are frequent, and whose dependence on verse-rhythm is 
apparent in such a sentence as Heraclitus’ dpyovin addavyns havepis xpeitTov. 


Normal Frequency per Cent. of Greek Normal Frequency per Cent. of Latin 
Metrical Clausulae. Metrical Clausulae. 

ree eee 26 | ees eee eee 2°9 
... I4'2 | (unpreceded by cretic) ... 14°8 
ove ove eee 8°5 ... ees 2°4 
eee eee oes 2I ees eve I°g 
eee eve 270 | eee eee O'2 
eee I'3 | eee eee O°7 
eee eee ove eee eee 4°4 
eee eee cee ese owe ese eae 37 
= eee 3°32 | eas oes eee eee 2°2 
... 183 | (unpreceded by cretic) ... 

Other forms we 289 


After Thrasymachus nearly all Greek writers show preferences and 
avoidances in the choice of clausulae. These I have summarized as succinctly 
as possible in the following list. Both in Greek and Latin the clausulae 
—--—*~ and —~~-™“ are generally avoided, and I mention them only in the case 
of the few authors who have preferred or tolerated them. 

Thucydides.—Throughout his History seeks avoids and 
is indifferent to other forms. Only in his more rhetorical passages seeks 
— (16°2 per cent.) and (11°5 per cent.). 

Is indifferent to 

indifferent to -——~. 

, -v-v¥, Is indifferent to (In general 
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seems to prefer forms where the penultimate is long and avoid those where 
it is short.) 
Xenophon (Cyropaedeia).—Seeks (6°2 per cent.), 
(5°2 per cent.), -~»—*~ (10°r per cent.). Is indifferent to 
Demosthenes.—Is concerned chiefly with the rhythm of the sentence, 
throughout which he seeks combinations of cretics and the hexameter ending, 
avoiding series of short syllables generally and of long syllables extending 


beyond -—-*. His only well-defined clausula is 


Plato.—Shows a wider range of preferences and a more gradual develop- 
ment than any other Greek author. He begins with a normal proportion of 
long and short syllables throughout the sentence, but afterwards shows an 
increasing preference for series of short syllables. So too with his clausula. 
In the earlier works —~-™~ is sought or not avoided (15°8 per cent. in the 
Crito, 14°I per cent. in the Apology); in the Republic the percentage is 13°9; 
in the Laws it has dropped to 5°7._ [During this last period he writes xaOda7ep 
(vvv) for déomep (—~), (~~~) for Eworep etc.] In the earlier 
books of the Republic! he seeks —----v¥, 
—v——%, and is indifferent to (17°9 per cent.). Inthe Laws he 
seeks vey, and avoids —---¥*, 
—v—¥, —v-~*, and ---». The Phaedrus is out of the general line of Plato’s 
development, and its metre has a logaoedic character. (Note.—The last 
syllable of a clausula is not always indifferent to Plato. He definitely prefers 


Aristotle (Eth. Nic.).—Shows a marked preference for —~~* (10°2 per 
cent.), and some preference for —-~——~™ (3°5 per cent.), -~—* (16 per cent.), 
(3°8 per cent.) and 

Plutarch.—Seeks Has a further slight preference 

Lucian.—Is probably influenced by Plato, and, like him, prefers different 
forms in different dialogues. The following clausulae are generally sought : 


avoided, are: —~—~ (Imag. 22°5 per cent., Menippus 7°4 per cent.), ~-v-™ 
(Alexander 13°0 per cent., Imag. 5°8 per cent.), 


The accentual clausula in Greek seems to date from the second or third 
century A.D., and is used by Byzantine authors generally down to mediaeval 
times. Its origin remains obscure, and many details of its development and 
use are still disputed. Since the Byzantine authors are little read, and since 


1 One thousand cases in Books II., III., IV. 
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few Englishmen who read them are prepared to read them accentually, as 
they should be read, I shall content myself with indicating here such forms as 
are used by the majority of writers. These are chiefly the forms which have 


two or four unaccented syllables between the last two accents: ~~~<~, 


im, is also sometimes favoured ; 
nwa~wwiw~ and « ~~~ are universally avoided. Impartial discussion of 


the problems of Greek accentual prose, and a detailed record of accentual 
writers, will be found in the recent work of Skimina, Etat Actuel des Etudes sur 
le Rythme de la Prose Grecque. 

The metrical clausula appears in Latin about the beginning of the first 
century B.c. Earlier authors quoted by Sandys as ‘ rhythmical’ are rhythmical 
only in a general sense. The ancient prayer to Mars recorded by Cato (De 
Agr. 141), and Cato’s own preface to the De Agricultura reveal the search for 
balance, symmetry, alliteration, even rhyme, but are nevertheless unmetrical. 
But (doubtless under Greek influence) Latin oratory soon shows metrical 
preferences. Some fragments of Gaius Gracchus are unmetrical, others have 
a high percentage of the forms and 
From this time onwards metrical cadences become a normal part of rhetorical 
technique. Metellus Numidicus, Crassus, Titius and Carbo seek the familiar 
forms The Auctor ad Herennium seeks 
the more ordinary Ciceronian forms (see below), but avoids -~--—~¥* and 
—-~-~~*. Of Cicero and later authors I give a more detailed record. 

Cicero.—Throughout the sentence avoids series of dactyls and choriambs. 
In the clausula seeks —~—-—™ (16°2 per cent.), -~—--~™ (83 per cent.), 
per cent.), (25°3 per cent.),1 (5°o per cent.), 
—vv—~-—* (3°4 per cent.), percent.), (2’9 per cent.), 
(2°8 per cent.), per cent.), (0°6 per cent.), 
(1'8 per cent.), (2°3 per cent.), (4’9 per cent.). 
Seeks —--~* for special effects only (6°2 per cent.). Avoids -~~»—-—* (1°4 per 
cent.), (2°3 per cent.), (I'g per cent.), and per 
cent.). and are sought in the De Inventione (0°6 and 
o'8 per cent.), but seem to be avoided in later works generally. Otherwise the 
choice of clausulae is much the same in the speeches, the philosophical and 
literary works, and most of the letters in Ad Familiares, though the percentage 
of favourite forms is naturally higher in the more sophisticated passages. 
The letters to Atticus are generally unmetrical. In cola and commata Cicero 
seeks the same cadences as in the clausulae, but allows a higher proportion 
of exceptions. 

Caesar.—Seeks — »~——™ (16'5 per cent., slightly above Cicero’s percentage), 


(20°8 per cent.). 


1 The 25°3 per cent, includes -vu--v-™, included under -vu-™ if statistics for the 
-vu--v-*and-vv-v-*. Elsewherein my former are given. I have generally neglected 
Latin list and are not -vv-u-*. 
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Sallust.—Seeks (6°4 per cent.), (9°2 per cent., normal 
6°2 per cent.), (in the Catiline only, 6°8 per cent.), 
(12°0 per cent.), -——* (25°3 per cent.). Avoids -~——* (4°4 per cent.), 
(11°I per cent.), and most Ciceronian forms. 


Nepos.—Seeks (3°4 per cent.), (4°0 per 


cent.). Avoids (0°4 per cent.), 
Livy.—Seeks (4°1 per cent.), (2°2 per cent.), 
(11°3 per cent.), (3°3 per cent.), (36°5 per cent.). Avoids 


QOuintilian.—Seeks (20°8 per cent.), (8°7 per cent.), 
(81 per cent.), (7°I per cent.), (0°5 per cent.), 
(10 per cent.), (5°1 per cent.). Is indifferent to 
(14°2 per cent.), unless preceded by cretic. Avoids ~~~—-—* (1°7 per cent.), 


Tacitus—In the early works seeks most Ciceronian clausulae except 


—vvv-—~, but does not avoid -—-™». In the Avnals is indifferent to most 
metrical forms, but shows some preference for -~——™ (10°0 per cent.) and 
(5°2 per cent.), and, as before, avoids (0°6 per cent.). 

Apuleius.—Throughout the Metamorphoses, Apologia, and Florida seeks 
(7°8 per cent. Met. and Ap., per cent. Flor.), 
seeks In the Apologia only he seeks 
—vvv-—*, scarcely avoids and definitely avoids which he 
seeks elsewhere. 

Tertullian (A pologeticus).—Seeks — ~ ¥ (29'5 per cent.), per 


cent.), (19°8 per cent.), (5°8 per cent.), 


(5°5 per cent.), Avoids 


—w-—v-, 


The accentual clausula in Latin is at least as early as the third century 
A.D. This has quite recently been proved by Nicolau in his important work 
L’Origine du Cursus Rythmique. He shows that the grammarian Sacerdos, 
writing on rhythmical matters some time before A.D. 300, is guided in his 
choice of clausulae by their accentual value. He describes them indeed in 
terms of metre (as for that matter do the mediaeval writers also), but in fact 
the metrical forms he recommends are such only as give the accentual cadences 
< and ~~~~<~— the planus, tardus, velox 


and dispondaic cursus of later terminology. 
There is, as I have already said, a transitional period in Latin literature 


during which both accent and quantity in the clausula must be taken into 
account. With some fourth-century authors it is difficult to decide whether 
the one element or the other is unsought. Gradually accent gains the 
ascendancy, and the four cursus-forms are established as the normal equivalent 
of the classical metrical system. The dispondaic form was always somewhat 
rare, and in most mediaeval authors is absent altogether; further, from the 
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seventh to the eleventh century the rhythm of prose was generally neglected. 
Otherwise it is true to say that the system of Sacerdos is that of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, Symmachus, Gregory of Tours, St. Bernard of Clairvaux and 
mediaeval writers generally till the early Renascence, when the knowledge of 
quantity was revived and the significance of accent was forgotten. For the 
niceties of accentual practice and lists of authors I would refer the reader to 
the works of Laurand, Clark and Nicolau already mentioned. 

Comparison of the metrical clausula in Greek and Latin reveals a far 
greater independence on the part of Greek writers. The most popular forms 
are clearly ¥, — ¥, ¥, but there is 
not a single one of these forms which is sought unanimously by Isocrates, 
Demosthenes and Plato. Nor is it only a different subject matter which 
suggests a different choice of clausulae. The historian differs from the orator, 
the orator from the philosopher; but the orators themselves show as much 
difference as agreement. We may notice also that the forms —-~~—~~*~ and 
vv~™ are fairly well distributed among Greek writers, whereas in Latin 
Sallust and Apuleius alone have a marked preference for ~~ ~™*, and Apuleius 
alone! has any preference for-~~—~*. The form —~—-—~--¥ is little sought 
in Greek; its vogue in Latin is probably due to its use by Hegesias of 
Magnesia. 

In Latin metrical prose there are two main schools. The first, formed 
probably under the influence of Hegesias and other Greek sophists, is 
characterized by the search for -~——*, *, 
and the avoidance of —--*, Though 
these preferences appear before Cicero, it was undoubtedly his great authority 
which established them as the normal metrical forms among nearly all later 
writers. The points of difference in this school are comparatively few; 
—vvv-—* is often avoided, ——¥, ve ¥, are sought 
by some authors only; but agreement on the main forms is general. The 
other school is that of Sallust, Livy and Tacitus. In them —~—-—¥*, —-----~»*, 
little sought or are avoided; and are tolerated or 
sought; and Sallust seeks and 

The accentual clausulae of both languages have this in common—that 
forms with two or four unaccented syllables between the last two accents are 
sought especially, though not exclusively, as has sometimes been said. The 
Greek accentual clausula differs from the Latin in being less obviously related 
to the earlier metrical clausula, and also in its greater variety of forms. 

Such being the objective practice of ancient authors in the writing of 
rhythmical prose, one is naturally led on to ask the question, How far does 
this practice agree with ancient theory on the subject? The answer is dis- 
appointing. On general precepts—that prose-rhythm should differ from verse- 
thythm ; that the search for clausulae should not become too obvious ; that no 


1 Of the authors named in my list. But 60 per cent. in Pomponius Mela. 
~ :u-wv*™ (according to de Groot ) reaches 
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cadence, however good in itself, should be repeated to excess—the classical 
authorities are at one; but in the details of their own practice and that of 
others they are obscure, insufficient, and often incoherent. 

For the theory of the Greek clausula Aristotle and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus are the chief authorities. Aristotle’s definite statements (Ithet. III. 8) 
are few and concise. The cadences most in vogue are either too stiff or too 
undignified and effeminate. The forms most suitable for prose are -Uuv and 
uvuvu-, the former for the beginning of the sentence, the latter for the close. 
Thus the practice of most Greek writers is condemned; what of Aristotle's own? 
It would of course not be surprising to find that none of his extant works, in 
their unostentatious and sober form, were guilty of any metrical tendencies 
whatsoever. But analysis of the Nicomachean Ethics shows not only a slight 
preference for the ordinary forms (3'5 per cent.), (3°8 per 
cent.), -u-—¥ (16°0 per cent.), -vuu-—u™ (2°7 per cent.), but a well-marked 
preference (10°2 per cent.) for -uu~, a form which he recommends indeed, 
but expressly as an opening rhythm and not as a clausula. On the other 
hand, his percentage for UU uv (7'1) is below the normal. 

Little can be drawn from Dionysius. He speaks of rhythms as ‘noble’ 
and ‘ignoble,’ and recognizes that long syllables make for dignity. For his 
own works I have no statistics; but he praises Thucydides, Plato, and 
Demosthenes alike for rhythmical dignity, and condemns the effeminacy of 
Hegesias. The spondees, dactyls, and anapaests which he admires in the 
Oration of Pericles have, in fact, the natural dignity of Greek prose while it is 
still unaffected by metrical preoccupations, as Cicero saw (Orator, 39, 219, 234). 
That Demosthenes employs a metrical scheme alien to Thucydides, and that 
Plato is of all Greek writers the most concerned to obtain series of short 
syllables, Dionysius remains unaware. 

In Latin both Cicero and Quintilian discuss metrical theory at some 
length. In the Oratory Cicero recommends several clausulae which he actually 
favours [-u--*, (-) though he makes it by no 
means clear what the actual length of each clausula is. The double spondee 
is not to be rejected altogether, but is more suitable for cola and commata than 
for the clausula. Of vuvu~ and —uvu®% he says that he does not ‘condemn 
them outright,’ but prefers others. Since his practice certainly ‘condemns 
them outright,’ it is clear that he follows Aristotle in mentioning them among 
possible clausulae, without reflecting on the perhaps different requirements of 
Greek and Latin prose. His treatment of -uu-¥* has been much discussed. 
In one passage he definitely rejects it (as he does in practice), in another he 
appears to recommend it. Ne iambus quidem... aut... trochaeus... aut 
etiam dactylus ... si est proximus a postremo, parum uolubiliter peruentt ad 
extremum, si est extremus choreus aut spondeus (Or. 217); i.e., if we retain that 
reading, (-)u--¥%, (-) vu u-~, are all ‘smooth’ clausulae. A lacuna 
after aut etiam has been suggested, so that -uu-—* would be in fact con- 
demned as parum uolubilis. But in that case mimts uolubtls would surely 
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have been an apter condemnation. I prefer to think that here again Cicero is 
following a Greek model without regard to his own practice. Verse-ending 
though it is, -vu-* is after all sought by Demosthenes throughout the 
sentence, and by Isocrates and Xenophon as a clausula. May it not have 
been recommended by some Greek theorist in a passage no longer extant, and 
may not Cicero have repeated the recommendation, as he did Aristotle’s, 
against his better judgment ? 

Quintilian’s most interesting statement (IX. 93) is that, uniike most other 
people, he cannot feel that the last syllable of a clausula is indifferent. 
—vvv-—vy, though tam mmis frequens, is preferable to-—~~~—-.! On the other 
hand, is better, because fuller, than He recommends 
—v-—v-, vv v—-—v-, all of which in fact he seeks; but he recommends also 
and though his percentage for -—-—™ altogether is only 
(normal 20°1). Elsewhere he condemns ——-—-, except with the typology 
~, —-, — (ts contra nos). He likewise condemns (which he 
does avoid in practice) together with —~-—~* (for which he has a slight 
preference). But his greatest inconsistency is the apparent condemnation of 
—~---—~™*, for which his percentage (8°1) is not only much higher than the 
normal (5°4) but a little higher than Cicero’s (7°7).? 

The unsatisfactory nature of Greek theory is not a serious matter. Since 
practice differs from author to author, a clear-sighted theorist had the choice 
of stating his own preferences only—which would have covered little ground— 
or of detailing the different and contradictory preferences of others—which 
would most likely have proved tedious to him and unsatisfactory to the reader. 
The greater consistency of Latin practice would have led us to expect from 
Cicero and Quintilian (who moreover discuss the matter at greater length than 
the Greeks had done) a larger measure of clarity, detail and accuracy. Their 
procedure seems to have three disadvantages. First, their recommendations 
for the clausula are entangled with more general precepts on sentence-rhythm. 
Secondly, they lack the courage clearly to dissociate their own principles from 
those of Greek theorists with whom they do not at heart agree. Thirdly, they 
give little indication of the true length of the favoured clausulae. Both 
authors recommend the dochmiac (v——~-), suggesting that e.g. —~—-v~-, 
vvv—-—v-, —v~»——~- are equally good in their eyes, though this in fact is far 


His percentage for -vuu-* (2'2) is below 
the normal (24). Subdivision might show a 
preference for -vuu-v only. But since he 
gives some recognition to this clausula, it may 
be asked whether he does not use it consciously 
as a good form in spite of its relative infrequency 
—a question which might apply to other recog- 
nized and recognizable forms as well. I would 
answer: (1) Doubtless so sensitive a scholar was 
conscious of -vvu- when he used it—the 
ideal writer of prose would be conscious of every 
syllable he used—but he must have been con- 
scious too of -uu-~ and ---* which he also 


used occasionally ; (2) that a preference supposed 
a priovt merely can never be established in the 
same way as the many objective preferences 


_ shown by a relatively high percentage ; (3) that 


Cicero in speaking of -u-—™ says that its very 
excellence makes the excessive search for it the 
more undesi.able ; but that in spite of the high 
normal frequency of this clausula (17°2 per 
cent.), Cicero’s percentage is well above it (25°3). 

2 Here again it may perhaps be merely 
-—---vuv which he rejects, and subdivision of 
—-——-vu* might show a preference for -—-—vu-— 
only. 
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from the case. Of this defect I would propose a simple explanation. The 
ancients lacked our convenient signs for long and short syllables, which allow 
us to seize at a glance a long series such as —~~——~—* or vyvve—*, 
Instead, they spoke in terms of verse feet, often defining the same clausula in 
two ways or more, and sometimes not including a preliminary syllable or 
syllables to which their practice shows they were not indifferent. 

It remains to consider the application of the given facts to the actual 
editing of texts. To begin with a practical suggestion—no detailed edition of 
a prose classic should fail to inform the reader whether the author has or has 
not metrical tendencies, and in the former case, what the main tendencies are. 
A few lines would suffice to state the facts, and it is better to give figures, 
though some scholars are still prejudiced against them. Three writers on 
Cornelius Nepos, judging I suppose by subjective impressions, assert 
respectively that he is unmetrical throughout, that he is metrical throughout, 
and that he is metrical only in the rhetorical catalogues of his heroes’ virtues. 
Six lines of statistics, however ungrateful to the eye, would settle the matter 
objectively and without controversy. 

Then, since an author’s rhythms are an important criterion of style, 
metrical preferences have a considerable bearing on questions of authenticity 
and textual criticism. Metrical analysis of Plutarch’s Lives, of the Xvyxpicecs 
and of the Consolatio ad Apollonium shows a close rhythmical agreement of the 
Lives and Xvy«picess, but an obvious discrepancy between these two and the 
Consolatio. Thus a powerful argument for the genuineness of the one and the 
spuriousness of the other is added to the general historical and stylistic 
arguments. In textual criticism the metrical criterion has sometimes been 
abused. The soundest principle is that stated by Laurand: an author’s known 
preferences may be freely relied on for the rejection of emendations which 
substitute an unmetrical form for a metrical one; they may often determine 
among MS. variants in favour of a preferred form; rarely they may be alleged 
to support an entirely new emendation. 

Of the first case there are many examples in the textual criticism of Cicero. 
The search for particular clausulae has often led the author to prefer the less 
obvious of two possible constructions, or to add at the close of a period a word 
or words which are not demanded by the sense. The desire to correct these 
supposed blemishes has led critics to alter e.g. diwulgare uoluerunt (-uvv--) 
to diuulgarit uoluerunt (~Uv—-), supertores uideremur to esse utderer 
(-uu-v). In Isaeus’ Menecles, c. 39, the MS. reading ovdé év Syov (in an 
unusual adverbial sense) has been altered by Tyrwhitt to ovdév dy7ov; I would 
submit that here again the author chose a less ordinary grammatical form to 
obtain the favourite clausula - u——-— (18 per cent. in this speech), for which it 
is unnecessary and undesirable to substitute a double spondee. 

Again, the choice between MS. variants for which there is equal authority 
and which make equally good sense may be often clearly determined by 
consideration of the rhythm. In Petronius ¢. 3, Ernout, following A, concludes 
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a period with the words morabitur in scopulo, which give a pentameter ending. 
But several MSS. read instead moratur in scopulo (-u —-uvu-), which is not only 
a favourite clausula in itself but answers the rhythm esse pisciculos in the 
preceding comma. 

It is one thing to support a MS. reading against emendation, or to 
select one variant rather than another, upon chiefly metrical grounds; it is 
another thing to base a completely new conjecture upon the same grounds. 
And that for this reason: there are few authors at all, and certainly no 
classical authors, who do not admit perforce a certain proportion of forms 
which are not favoured—a proportion varying roughly between 20 and 4o per 
cent. Accordingly, when the MS. of a metrical writer offers us a ready-made 
clausula, we should not abandon the reading unless for some very urgent 
reason; but the alteration of a reasonable, grammatical and well-attested 
reading merely because it gives a clausula generally avoided is likely to be 
hazardous. It will be particularly hazardous if the clausula is objected to 
from a merely subjective notion of good and bad clausulae; and I think some 
of Bornecque’s emendations in Cicero are open to this criticism. The 
probabilities in such cases are difficult of calculation. It is unlikely that a 
carefully constructed period with metrical cola and commaia should end with a 
definitely unmetrical clausula. It is unlikely that Cicero should ever close an 
important paragraph with the pure hexameter endings esse widebat or omnibus 
essent ; for almost all the certain hexameter endings in Cicero are of a typology 
avoided in verse—non retinerent or continuisse. In much mediaeval practice the 
extremely high percentage of the favoured cursus-forms and the very small 
percentage of exceptions (in Bernard Silvestris, as we saw, only 5°3) will give a 
far greater weight to a purely rhythmical emendation ; but in general an original 
emendation can only be strengthened, it cannot be completely justified, by 
rhythmical probability. | 

The danger of neglecting metrical considerations in a theory which 
concerns a metrical author finds striking illustration in an article by Mr. 
B. E. Perry (Amer. Journal of Philology, 1927, p. 263) on the Hermagoras of 
Apuleius. The writer quotes two fragments of the Hermagoras which he claims 
to be verse: 

Aspera hiems erat, omnia ningue canebant— 
which will give us five feet of a hexameter if we shorten the first a of canebant— 
and 

Verum infirma scamillorum obice fultae fores— 
which also, says Mr. Perry, ‘looks poetic and archaic (note the alliteration and 
the iambic ending in fultae fores), although I am not ingenious enough to scan 
it as it stands.’ He concludes that the Hermagoras, like the Satyricon of 
Petronius, was written in a mixture of prose and verse. The reflection, or the 
knowledge, that the prose of Apuleius is metrical, that ningue canebant 
(-.---) is a particularly favourite clausula of his, and that Aspera hiems erat 
(-uu-uv) and obice fultae fores (2 vv——v-) are also forms which he seeks— 
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would have saved the writer the attribution of a false quantity to Apuleius and 
spared his ingenuity the thankless task of trying to scan as verse what is 
certainly prose. 

To some interesting details of the subject of prose-rhythm—especially the 
general rhythmical structure of the sentence and the typology of the clausula— 
I have not had time to make more than passing allusion. But I have tried to 
state, as impersonally as the matter allows, the actual practice of authors in 
the pursuit of final cadences—the cadences to which they attached most 
importance themselves and to which they expected their readers to be most 
sensitive. Unless we can train ourselves to hear the rhythms which they 
meant to be heard, we shall fail toappreciate one of the most valued ornaments 
of ancient prose. There will still be room for our personal preferences. We 
may find some clausulae more attractive than others (personally I have always 
considered uuuuvu-—* the most elegant of ancient clausulae), and if we believe 
that the accent ot Latin, even in classical times, was an accent of stress, we 
shall probably take exception to some forms where there is an emphatic clash 
between accent and ictus (e.g. wos saga parate and [sena|tu fdci(am) apud uos— 
both forms of -uUuu-“%). But before we can afford to be critical of particular 
examples we must recapture a metrical sensibility which we find it difficult to 
retain in reading prose, but which classical authors expected to be on the alert, 
chiefly indeed at the close of the period, but also to some extent throughout its 
progress. Quintilian quotes for its fine rhythms the Ciceronian sentence: 

Neminem uestrum ignorare arbitror, iudices, hunc per hosce dies sermonem 
uulgi atque hanc opinionem populi Romani fuisse. 

He adds: 

Cur hosce potius quam hos? Nequeenimerat asperum. Rationem fortasse 
non reddam, sentiam tamen esse melius. 

I think that before so delicate an appreciation we may hesitate to intrude 
our modern judgments. 


W. H. SHEWRING. 
AMPLEFORTH COLLEGE, YORK. 
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E 394 ovre Oardoons tocov Boda roti 
st OUTE TrUpOsS ye TroT! Bpopos aiPopuévoto 
st ovpeos év Bnoons OTe T wpeTo DANY. 
od It is usual, since Wolf, to print méAe in 396 instead of moti. The 
Te authority for this is very slight: E. M. 214. 33 from Diogenes Bpopos* xupiws 
TOU TuUpOS TeTroinuévyn Oé 1) KaTAa pipnoty TOV 
ys trupt, olov toaos ye Bpopwos mupds aiOopévoro. schol. Ap. 
ws Rhod. III. 861 the etymology of Bpypo ... mapa tov Bpopov tod mupos: 
yap 7) yap Geds Aaprradodyos. It is not certain that 
sh either of these quotations refer to our line; in the former, as will be noticed, 
a mupos is out of place, and we cannot tell how the second (which may also 
cee come from Diogenes) would have continued. In any case, it is not obvious 
- what turned such an easy word as 7réXe into the difficult mort. 
1 A second variant, supported by respectable MSS., is 7é@:: this must be 
os read to@t=rov. But after ye its sense is nil. I therefore think that ori is a 
tmesis. Ilpocai@ew has as good a right to exist as mpocxaiewv, for which see 
- the tense. The force of the preposition seems to be ‘ burn up,’ but the scribe 
of P4 was substantially right when he said ro roti tepitrov. 
Tmesis is often an organ of exegesis. H.h. Apoll. 409 of the Cretans and 
” their unwilling ship: 
e 


map 6¢ Aaxwvida yaiav pov 
Kai y@pov rep ’Hertovo 
Taivapov, &vOa Te KTH. 

Here Sikes and Allen translate ‘first they went by Malea, and then past 
the Laconian land they arrived at the seagirt town (Taenarum).’ This leaves 
map € as it were in the air, and also makes them ‘arrive’ at Taenarum. They 
were not allowed to arrive anywhere, ov vnds evepyns, they 
went past everything: in other words, wap 6é f€ov is wdpsfov 5é. For the 
word cf. mwapixe Pind. Pyth. VI. 43, for the tmesis ~ 2 amo 8 ixero. (The 
Laconian mrtoXieOpoy is the peninsula ending in Taenarum, as in w 377 the 
akTn Containing Nericus is a 
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avTodev é& Edpns Ev avacTas. 
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avdpav & év TAS KéV TLS aKovaaL 
’Apyeiot, 7’ ed ExacTos. 


This passage has occupied the commentators, at greatest length in schol. B. 
Everyone sees that Agamemnon apologizes for not standing up to answer 
Achilles: ‘ it is proper to hear a man on his legs, it is unseemly to , for it 
is difficult even for an expert. So I will declare myself to Achilles, and the 
rest of you must gather what it isabout.’ The blank corresponds to v@Sadvrep, 
which is explained as an aeolism for tro8adXewv, and UmoBadXeLv as Meaning 
to interrupt or prompt. This being so, the full statement is éor@tos pév Kadov 
akovew, ovd éEctota. But first, Agamemnon is not éotws, he 
speaks avtodev €& dpns. Secondly, not means to 
interrupt; vmo8ddAew does mean to suggest or prompt, and perhaps you 
cannot prompt without interrupting; but who was going to prompt Agamem- 
non? The interpretation is a non sequitur. ‘T8Padrdrew must be the opposite 
of éoraotos, not of dxoverv. 

If we contemplate d88a\Xeuw in this sense and not as an apocope (unique) 
for v7roB-, the following data present themselves : 


bBos, o, subst. Aristotle, hist. an. 499a 13 ai idtov Exovar Tapa 
TaAANG TOV UBov TO VOTO. 
vBwpya and Hippocrates, often in ap. and poydixor, 
‘ curvature.’ 
vBos adj. Hippocrates, Aph. VI. 46 (Vol. IV., p. 574, Littré) oxooot vBoi 
ac@uatos Bnyos yivovtat Ths HBns the same 
according to Galen ad loc. and the Etymologica in v. as kudos and 
xuptos. It divides the MSS. with oigé, Theocr. V. 43. 
Derivatives are: 
Suidas, to eueiv, of yap emovvtes ato THs Bias KupTaiver 
€oiKacty, 
and, what are nearer, 
Hesych. xatadepys, ANayvos. 
Theognost. Can. in An. Ox. II. 18. 33 UBadrrAnv:! Aayvos. 
With this sense and that of we compare in comedy. 


Accordingly 08a\Xew with a single beta means to stoop. The pain of his 
é\xos prevents Agamemnon standing up to address the throng; it is not proper, 
and it is also difficult, to speak stooping, so he will not rise at all. 

‘TBos bBadyns UBadrAew is not unlike aixados The word is 
spelled iwS- and duB8- in many Homeric MSS. This suggests our native 
‘hump’; but the technicians on neither side are favourable. 


1 Sic, I have inspected the MS., Barocci 50. 
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WV 626 vai ye wavta, Téxos, KaTAa potpay EevTres. 
ov yap é7’ éurreda yuia, hiros, modes TL YEtpeES 
érraiccovtar 

Thus Nestor of himself. Leaf remarks ‘ the construction of this line (627) 
is harsh. IIdées is apparently an epexegesis of yvia, equivalent to the genitive 
N 512 ov yap éureda yvia Fv.’ To my mind the difficulty of admitting 
this is heightened by the interposition of a parenthetical vocative diAos imme- 
diately after the parenthetical vocative téxos in the line above. This would be 
softened if we regarded the reading of six MSS. dio as original. Ov yap 
éumeda yvia modes runs naturally. @idos, as the lexica show, is 
applied to most parts of the body—dirov jrop, hirov pira yvia, 
youvata, dirov yeipecar dirynor, Pita in the sense, as the 
ancients said, of iézos, and is a variant for éos at 2 165. 

And how did the plural become singular? It is an old mistake, for 
Nicanor says Bpaxd Svactarréov diros, dre éEnyciras Ta yvia StL 
kal xeipes. It was produced by a simple cause, by the -s of ré«os falling 
vertically upon the -c of dike and creating a second vocative, also recom- 
mended by téxos. Homoeomeson is a powerful agent. 


WV 647 todro & éyw mpddpwr déxopat, yaiper 5é wou HTop 
@S pev cael évnéos ovdé ce 
TLUNS HS TE Eotke 

Nestor to Achilles, in acknowledgment of an au@idetos puddyn. ‘Obscure’ 
says Leaf, and gives the translation ‘you remember me (as being) kindly 
disposed (towards yourself).’ This is not like Homer, he observes ; and it is 
not. The epithet is appropriate to Achilles, not to Nestor, and one scholiast 
remarks avti tov évnads, and the adverb has made its way into two MSS. We 
can hardly allow this, nor can we entertain the hyperbaton of schol. A ro 
iv’ 76 OVSE Ge ANOw évnéos Moreover, what a construction is left 
‘Thou art mindful of me, at the estimation at which it is right that I should 
be esteemed.’ 

There is another way out. Mev is sometimes possessive in Homer (here = 
éuns). Sixteen examples are given by Ebeling, most of which stand. So here 
we punctuate according to modern usage: 

@S Gel évnéos (ovdE ge ANOw) 
TLLNS K.T.X. 
‘since thou rememberest my kind respect, with which,’ etc. Hesiod has the 
word of things, dirornros évnéos, Theog. 651. 
H. h. Herm. 528 auTap éTata 
Kai TepiKadréa paBdov 
TavTas Oeovs Te Kal Epywv 
Tav ayabav boa Sanyuévar Aros 
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Here Sikes and Allen remark ‘the construction émixpaivew ti tivos seems 
impossible, even if the presumed meaning “‘ confirming all the Gods in respect 
of good words and deeds’’ made any sense in the context.’ Most true; they 
suggest that Geovs may have displaced another word. Those proposed, how- 
ever (oiwovs Hermann, @@Xous Mr. Sikes), though taking a legitimate genitive, 
involve an anabibasmus of the accent and do not resemble @eovs. A word 
which avoids this fault is Gepovs. 

Et. Mag. in . . €x Tod Oeapds odv 6 Onuaiver Tov vomov yiveras 
€x TOU TLOnm Kal Kai Oéopis Kai 

Et. Gud. in Qeywiotds . . . to TtiOnot Demos Kai peta tod ao Oeopos 
Kai Gecuis. \ 

The reality of the word is guaranteed by ¢ 486, 542 5é ixéoOar. 

A further advantage is that 60a now agrees with the gender of éréwy te 
nat épywv, and no longer ‘refers adverbially to the masculine.’ The rarity 
of the word accounts for the omission of w. I hope no helpful reader will 
add that a horizontal stroke denoted yi, for I hear on enquiry en haut lieu that 
it did not. 

T. W. ALLEN. 
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ANAXAGORAS : PREDICATION AS A PROBLEM IN 


Pryoscs: I. 


THE present essay is intended to supply amplification, and where necessary 
correction, to my previous article? on Anaxagoras’ philosophy. Since its publication 
important essays on the same subject have been written by Mr. Cyril Bailey? and by 
Mr. F. M. Cornford,? and the present essay is also an attempt to examine some of 
the theories put forward in them. 

There are one or two points which may be stated at the outset. The conclu- 
sions which I put forward five years ago I still believe to be valid. Some of the 
presentation of the evidence, however, I now see to be misleading and inadequate, 
notably the treatment of Aristotle’s evidence, which I now hope to deal with more 
fully, and to show that it lends even stronger support to my thesis. I should also 
say that my former use of ‘ Elements’ as a convenient collective term to refer to the 
four Empedoclean Elements has proved confusing, since it was never intended to 
suggest that these substances were elements in Anaxagoras’ system. I now refer to 
them by their names in full. 

In examining Mr. Cornford’s theory, I shall not consider it necessary to go again 
over the ground in which his views coincide with mine, as expressed in my previous 
article; and I must ask the reader to allow me to take these points as generally 
admitted. Mr. Cornford has pointed out‘ the mistake of speaking of bread as 
though it were a simple natural substance, This will of course be accepted without 
question.§ 

Since our earliest and most reliable evidence, after the words of Anaxagoras 
himself, comes from Aristotle, it will be best to begin with a consideration of Aris- 
totle’s notices and accounts, and to see whether a reasonable system can be built up 
from them, agreeable to the statements of Anaxagoras. 

I purpose, therefore, first of all to examine the usage of Aristotle in respect of 
the term 7a dpooveph ; and in order to do this it will be convenient to take as head- 
ings two statements made by Mr. Cornford on this subject :° 


(1) ‘dporouepjs . . . has the same meaning in both systems ’—i.e. of Anaxagoras 
and of Aristotle; and 

(2) ‘ with the exception of Fire, Air, Earth, and Water, denotes the same classes 
of things,’ viz. ‘ the organic tissues and the metals and (perhaps) minerals.’ 


Wuat SUBSTANCES DID ARISTOTLE DENOTE BY Ta Opotopepy ? 


It will be convenient to examine the second of these statements first,as to do so 
will not involve discussion of the meaning of the adjective ojovouepys, and will enable 
us to settle the question of what were the Elements in Anaxagoras’ system. At the 
same time, since it cannot be assumed that Anaxagoras himself used the term ra 
dpovopepy, it will be best for our purpose to word the statement afresh, so as to avoid 
implying that he did, thus: ‘ When Aristotle speaks of 7a 6povoyep) in connexion 
with Anaxagoras, he is using the term to denote the same classes of things as when 


1 Anaxagoras and the Parts, C.Q. XX. (1926), 4 C.Q. XXIV. 20. 
PP. 57 sqq. 5 It does not affect my position, however. 
2 The Greek Atomists and Epicurus, App. I. 6 C.Q. XXIV. 17. 


* C.Q. XXIV. (1930), pp. 14 sqq., 83 sqq. 
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he uses it in his own system.’ This is, of course, exactly what we should expect, and 
it is what we find. 
First of all, let us hear what substances Aristotle denoted by 7a dpovopeph. He gives 
us a convenient list in 
Meteor, 388a 13-20: Aéyw OMOLOMEPT (a) Tad TE meTaXn evdmeva, olov xpuvadv, 
Karrirepov, oidnpor, NiPov, kai Ta TOLAUTA, Kal Soa é€x TovTwY yiyveTat dueva., 
kai (b) ra €v rots kal pur ois, oiov gdpKes, doTa, vetipov, d€pua, omhdyxvov, Tpixes, ives, 
prEBes, Gv Hin cuvéornxe Ta olov mpdcwmov, xelp, wovs, kal Ta Kal 
(¢) €v Etdov, Prowds, PUAAO?Y, fifa, Kai doa 
It will be seen that in the passages soon to be quoted when Aristotle uses the term 
Ta, opo.opeph he explains its denotation by mentioning some of the substances named 
in the list just rehearsed—especially the animal substances. As there is really no 
room for disagreement upon this point, we may pass on to the question to which it 
immediately leads, namely—-What substances were elements in Anaxagoras’ scheme ? 


WHat SUBSTANCES WERE ELEMENTS IN ANAXAGORAS’ SCHEME ? 


For our answer to this question we are largely indebted to Aristotle; and the 
pertinent passages are the following: 

(a) de gen. et cory. 314a 18: 6 pev yap [’Avaé. Ta orotxeta ridnow, ofov 

Kai cdpKa kali uverdv, cai rdv exdorw TO pépos €oTiv ... 224 

évavriws dé palvovrat evyouTes oi Tots Trepi pev yap 

mip kai kai dépa xai viv oTOLX ELA Kai awha@ eivac capKa kal 


kai Ta Totatra OMoLomep ar, oi 6¢ raira Kal oroxeta, dé Kai wip 
kal U6wp Kai dépa ravorepulav yap elva TovTwr. 


de caelo 302a 28 : ‘Ava. évavtiws Néyer wepi Tov & 31 
‘Avaé. dé Trad yap (Néyw 6 ofov cdpKa kal 
kai r@v ExacrTor), aépa dé Kai trip rovrwy nal 
Kai yiyveo@a mavr’ éx TovTwv Td yap wip kal Tov aidépa mpocaryopever 

In these two passages Aristotle is telling or reminding his hearers what things, 
in Anaxagoras’ system of philosophy, were elements. And in order to do this he 
uses a term with which, if they know their Aristotle, they ought to be quite 
familiar, the term 7a dspuovopepy. He says that, according to Empedocles and his 
school, Earth, Air, Fire, Water were the elements of all things, whereas, according 
to Anaxagoras, Ta duocopepn were the elements of all things. And as a reminder of 
the sort of substances he means by ra 6povopepn, he mentions by name Bone, Flesh, 
Marrow. Thus his answer to the question, ‘What things were elements in Anax- 
agoras’ system ?’ is, ‘ Ta duoroyep7 (i.e. what we in this school call ‘‘ the homoeomerous 
things ’—e.g. Flesh, Bone, Marrow) were elements in Anaxagoras’ system,’ This is 
the straightforward meaning of Aristotle’s words, and I believe it is the only one 
which makes sense of what he says. 

Let us now notice what Aristotle does not say: 


(1) He does not say that Anaxagoras affirmed anything to be ‘ homoeomerous.’ 
Ta, Opovopepy iS not grammatically predicate, nor is it adjectival. 

(2) He does not say that Anaxagoras’ elements were infinitely divisible into 
pieces like the whole.? 

(3) He does not say, and his words do not imply, that Anaxagoras had classes 
of things which he called ‘ homoeomerous,’ or ra duoromepy ; and further 
that according to Anaxagoras things in these classes were elements. 

These passages can be explained on the straightforward assumption that Aristotle is 
using the term ra opuocoyepy as a convenient one of his own (and therefore readily 


1 There is no conclusive evidence that Aristotle were divisible at all, then, being elements, it 
included Fire, Air, Earth, and Water under 7a follows ex hypothesi that the pieces are like the 
whole, 

” Though no doubt this is true. But if they 
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intelligible to his hearers), to denote the substances it regularly denotes in his own 
philosophy. Nothing further need be assumed.! 

At this point, then, we are able to see that, as far as Anaxagoras’ system is 
concerned, it does not matter in the very least what Amtstotle meant by the actual wovd 
épovopepys, or why he called certain substances by that name, though in view of 
current opinions it will be our duty to examine the meaning of oocopepys later on. 
As students of Anaxagoras, studying him through Aristotle’s notices of him, all that 
concerns us is what substances Aristotle denoted by ta opocopepj. When we know that 
we are able to evaluate Aristotle’s statements that in Anaxagoras’ system the 
elements were 7a 

What, then, is the information which we receive from Aristotle’s statements ? 
That Anaxagoras conceived things like Flesh, Bone, Marrow to be elemental 
(crovxeia) and simple (a4rAa@). Those (and others like them) were his elements. 

Aristotle in another passage suggests how possibly Anaxagoras may have come 
to the conclusion that these substances were elemental. 


de caeclo 302b 11: mpGrov pev Ste ovK Amepa [sc. Ta ororxeia}, olovrai ries, 
Oewpnréov, kal mp&rov Tos mavTa Ta KaOdwep ’Avataydpas. ovGeis 
és Aéyw olov cdpxa Kal doroiy Kal NlOov. ore elwep rd 
aivOerov? otk oroxetov, otk Amav Td GAAG Td eis 
érepa Tw elder. 


Anaxagoras, as well as Aristotle, could see that Flesh, Bone, Wood, etc., would 
divide up eis duoopepy (i.e. into pieces similar to the whole in their formation), and, 
Aristotle suggests, that led him to take the further step and to say that these things 
were similar throughout not only in formation, but also in substance—i.e., to say they 
were elements. But, says Aristotle, he was misled. Ona point of fact Anaxagoras 
was mistaken. He said (e.g.) that Flesh was an element, but as a matter of 
(Aristotelian) fact it is a puxtdov copa. Now many pexta cdpara will divide up «is 
épotopepy ; which shows that, although a thing divides up eis dmovopepy, it will not in 
virtue of that be a simple substance and an element. Anaxagoras, poor man, did not 
know that things like Flesh and Bone were themselves composed of Earth, Air, Fire, 
and Water; he thought they were simple substances—elements.* 

Thus the upshot of this passage is simply that Anaxagoras was mistaken about 
the facts of the case, in thinking Flesh, etc., were elemental ; and it would not detain 
us, were it not that Aristotle seems here to imply that, according to Anaxagoras, all 
‘the homoeomerous things ’ were elemental, including Stone (rots ravra‘* ra dporopepy 
’Avag.), though we should notice that he does not in so 


1 An additional indication that (as usual) Aris- any actual lump of fiesh consisted of flesh in an 
totle is speaking his own language when discuss- elementary state and nothing else (see below, 
ing the philosophy of others is that at the end of __ p. 36), or even that Aristotle supposed he thought 
passage (b) above (p. 28) he adds a little note so. Similarly, we cannot argue from this passage 
to justify himself in using wip where Anaxagoras — that Anax. used the word duocouepijs or the phrase 


had used al@yp. els duoconepp. Any one of us can see that stone 

2 Note that—regarded as ‘composed’ of Earth can be broken and wood can be sawn into pieces 
Air Fire Water Flesh etc, are otv@era (here); which are still stone or wood ; and without the 
regarded as ‘not composed’ into organs, they advantage of modern knowledge we might even 
are dovvOera (hist. an. 486a 5, see p. 34, infra). . say that for that reason stone and wood are 


3 It will be seen that this, too, is one of elemental. That does not prove that we call 
Aristotle’s regular criticisms from his own point them ‘homoeomerous.’ Cf. Stocks’ note ad loc. 
of view, and in his own language, of another in the Oxford translation. 
philosopher, and we are not to take his sug- 4 Contrast however cxeddv yap dravra ra 
gestion of how Anax. came to hold the view  duoiopeph Met. 984a 13, and his instancing of anima 
he did as intended to be an historically accurate (Ta Toratdra Trav duoopepdy) in the 
account. Thus, e.g., we are not entitled to passages quoted on page 28 above. 
argue from his words that Anax. thought, e.g., 
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many words state that Anaxagoras said Stone was elemental; he only cites it as 
being (in his own system) a pextdv copa which will divide up «is dpoiopepj. But the 
problem here presented needs examination; and we must now proceed to discuss it 
more fully. 

Aristotle, in the two passages above quoted (p. 28), states that, in Anaxagoras’ 
system, ‘the homoeomerous things,’ such as Bone, Flesh, Marrow, etc., were 
elements. These are the ones he actually names, but on three occasions in these 
passages he adds ‘etc.,’ which apparently is intended to stand at least for all the rest 
of the substances mentioned in the list of ‘animal dpovopeph’ (meteor. 388a 13 sqq.)— 
vedpov, Séppa, orAdyyxvov, tpixes, ives, PA€Bes, and others.! Inthe third passage quoted 
(de caelo, 302b 11 sqq.) Aristotle seems indirectly to imply that, according to 
Anaxagoras, all the three classes of Aristotelian éuocoyepj were elements. Further 
on he specifies cdpxa and oorodv, which would represent the ‘ animal dpuoopepy,’ EvAov, 
which would represent the ‘ vegetable dpuovopepn, and Ai@ov,? which would represent 
the ‘mineral dpovopep7.’ Now if, according to Anaxagoras, animal substances are 
elements, it will not surprise us to hear that vegetable substances also are elements, 
especially as Anaxagoras was chiefly interested in the behaviour of living creatures. 
But a doubt arises about the third class, that of the mineral dpoouep7, in which Aris- 
totle included the metals. Some assume that these also were elements according to 
Anaxagoras. But surely this is most unlikely. For (a) we must realize that 
a priori there is no reason why Anaxagoras’ elements should coincide exactly with all 
the things classed as Ta dpovoyepy by Aristotle; it would indeed be a remarkable 
coincidence if they did. Further, (d) Aristotle tells us quite plainly twice* that in 
Anaxagoras Fire, Air, Earth, and Water were not elements, but mixtures of tiny bits 
of all the elements; ie., there is in Nature no such thing as (e.g.) Earth: it is 
merely a conglomeration of all kinds of different things, none of which is Earth. 
This is generally agreed. Now Anaxagoras himself tells us something about Fire, 
Air, Earth, and Water.® He says: 

TO Kai Kal Wuxpdy Kai rd Sopepdv EvOd5e ouvexwonoer, viv, TO apatov 
Kai 7d Enpov éeLexwpnoev eis TO mpdow TOU aiPépos. 
We shall be concerned with his statement about these components later; but the 
remarks which follow interest us here. Simplicius proceeds almost at once: ovrws 
yap pnow: (frag. 16): 
tédaros yn, Ex SE ALOoe Tov Wuxpov. 
Here we see Anaxagoras himself classing Ai@o. with Water and Earth; which is 
what we should expect. He seems to be describing a process of solidification, and 
no doubt the series in full would be: Ether, Air, Water, Earth, Stones. Now the 
first four of these are ravoreppiac—conglomerations of little bits of all the elements, 
and Stones must be so too. Further, I suggest that Minerals and Metals, which are 
found in the earth, must aiso be placed in this category. This will give us a consis- 
tent scheme, in which organic (animal and vegetable) substances will be elemental, 
while inorganic substances (the old Earth, Air, Fire, Water category—cosmological 
and mineral substances) will not be elemental, but will consist of tiny bits of all the 


wavri wavrTos woipa éverrt. 


1 See de part. an. 647b 10. 


* As has been pointed out (p. 29), these sub- 4 See p. 28. 
stances are cited by Aristotie as instances of 5 In frag. 15, preserved by Simplicius. 
fuxTa gwuata which will divide up eis duo.omeph, 6 Cf. the version given by Simplicius (phys. 
not explicitly as instances of Anaxagorean 460): Fire, Air, Water, Earth, Stones; Fire 
elements. again. Neg@éAa in fr. 16 stand for dy, which in 


* This assumption is the only evidence brought the philosophy of this and earlier date meant 
forward by Mr. Cornford (C.Q. XXIV. 19, 20) Mist (thick air) as against ai@p (bright air, 
against the straightforward interpretation of év fire). 
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elements mixed together. To put Stones and Minerals and Metals into the organic 
category spoils the consistency of the scheme, besides being (at least as far as Stones 
are concerned) contrary to Anaxagoras’ own words.' 

We therefore conclude that among Anaxagoras’ elemental substances were 
included at least : 


(a) The animal substances (Flesh, Bone, Marrow, etc.) ; 
(6) The vegetable substances (Bark, Wood, etc.) ; 


and that the following did not appear among them: 
Fire, Air, Water, Earth, and Stones, Minerals, and Metals. 


To this conclusion it will be objected that we have testimonies on all hands 
affirming that, according to Anaxagoras, gold was an elementary substance. Strictly, 
this is not true ; we have, however, a few testimonies describing the dudxpuois of the 
original mixture, and the formation of masses large enough to become recognizable, 
by a process of aggregation of ‘like to like.’* And the testimonies which tell us that 
visible masses of gold were formed in this way (namely, by the aggregation of little 
bits of gold, which had all along been gold, though too small to make themselves 
noticeable) tell us in the next breath the same about earth.’ If this implies, as is 
alleged, that gold is a simple and elemental substance, it implies the same of earth. 
Therefore no one who is not prepared to accept the statement in this sense about 
earth is justified in urging acceptance of the statement about gold; especially in view 
of the evidence which has already been brought forward.‘ 


We have next to consider whether this is a complete tale of the elements of 
Anaxagoras, or whether there are other substances that should be included. 

Now there are certain things mentioned by Anaxagoras which do not seem to 
be compounds of substances such as Flesh and Bone, and appear to have existed in 
the original mixture. These are the things which Anaxagoras calls 1rd d:epov, 7d 
Enpov, Td Oeppov, 75 Yuxpov, Td Aaprpov, 7d Copepdv (all in Frag. 4), 73 dpacdv, 7d ruKvov 
(Frag. 12; cf. Frag. 15).° These, of course, were at that time the names of actual 
substances, or kinds of matter, not of ‘ qualities,’ and are found as such in earlier 
philosophical systems and in the medical writings.” Thus the nearest translation in 
modern speech of e.g. 7d Oepudv would be ‘hot substance.”* It has been maintained 
by some® that these substances were in fact the only elements in Anaxagoras’ 
system. But then Flesh, Bone, etc., would not be elements: they would be mere 
mixtures or combinations of simpler substances, whereas the evidence of Aristotle is 


1 For a discussion of this matter, I may refer 5 Frags. 4, 12, 15. 


the reader to my article in C.Q. XX., especially 
pp. 59, 60, 63, 67, where this same conclusion is 
reached (p. 70). 

2 This process will be fully examined later. 

3 Simplic. phys. 27. 11; Lucr. I. 834 sqq. 
These passages will be examined later. 

4 It may be remarked in passing that the 
passage in Plato’s Protagoras 329d, which is 
sometimes cited in support of the hypotheses 
(a) that éuo.ouepfs=simple (i.e. which will always 
be found similar in substance throughout, how- 
ever far divided), and (b) that in Anax. gold 
was duowpepjs in this sense, lends no support 
whatever to either of them. Neither the name 
of Anax. nor the word duo.omephs appears in the 
passage or its context. 


6 That is, what are commonly known as ‘ the 
Opposites. ’ 

E.g. in mw. inrpixys, w. ; see too 
Plato’s Timaeus and elsewhere. In these works 
the ones they mention are called duvdyes, ‘ strong 
substances.’ 

8 There is, so far as I know, no evidence in 
favour of the ‘collective’ meaning of these 
names—e.g. 7d Gepudv= ‘the sum of hot (or com- 
paratively hot) things, which things may have 
any number of other properties, and agree only 
in being hot’ (Mr. Cornford, C.Q. XXIV. 84; 
cf, ib. 25, 30). 

® Notably by Burnet (following Tannery ; see 
ed. ii. [1930], pp. 296 ff.) and virtually by Mr. 
Cornford. 
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explicit' that Anaxagoras held Flesh, Bone, etc., to be elements. The solution seems 
to be that Anaxagoras held ‘ the hot,’ ‘the cold,’ etc., to be elements equally with 
Flesh and Bone. We know (from Frag. 10) that one of the problems which 
confronted him was how hair could come out of what was not hair and flesh out of 
what was not flesh; and the Scholiast who tells us this says that just as Anaxagoras 
considered owparta to be all mixed up with one another, so he considered ypwpara to 
be: 7d Aevxov was in 7d péAav and 7d péAav was in 7d Aevxdv.2, The same was true 
also of +d Bapt and 7d xovgov. This is supported by a testimony which says he 
affirmed snow to be black.* Indeed, one who was troubled by the problem of how 
flesh can ‘come into being ’ out of what is not flesh would be equally troubled by the 
problem of how black could come out of ‘ not-black’ and hot out of ‘ not-hot.’ 
We must include then in Anaxagoras’ list of elements : 


(c) The so-called Opposites (‘ the hot,’ etc.), 


however many of them there may have been. The ones named by Anaxagoras 
himself we have already noticed ; but there is no reason to suppose that this is an 
exhaustive list. One of the things that Aristotle complains of is that Anaxagoras’ 
orotxeta were unlimited in number ;* so we need not suppose that Anaxagoras could 
have given a complete list of these ‘ Opposites’ any more than he could have given 
a complete list of all the elementary animal or vegetable substances. The point 
which he made was that, however many such substances there were, they were all 
elementary.° 
It may be worth noticing that this conclusion is supported by Aristotle. We 
have already seen (p. 31) that Aristotle includes the vegetable and animal substances 
among Anaxagoras’ elements; and in other passages he completes his statement. 
Phys. 187a 24: TH... Tov [viz. [sc. moeivy] rd TE 
kai ravavria. 


Which is followed by the fuller statement, describing the tenets of Anaxagoras and 
his school : 


Ibid. 187a 36: bvTwv pév Kai dea TOY SyKwy 
tiv. 6:6 pact wav év wav Ex wavTds EWpwv yiyvduevor 
galvecOar Siagépovra Kai mpocayopever Oar Erepa adAHAwY Ex TO UrepéxXovTos dia 
ovk Elva, brou Exet, TOVTO Joxeiv elvac Thy TOU mpdyuaros.® 


In these passages we find Aristotle putting ‘the white,’ ‘ the black,’ ‘ the sweet’ (that 
is, ‘the Opposites’) on a par with ‘flesh’ and ‘bone’ (that is, ‘the homoeomerous 
things’); and Burnet, though the interpretation of Anaxagoras which he himself 
gives contradicts his statement, agrees that ‘Aristotle himself implies that the 
opposites of Anaxagoras had as much right to be called first principles as the 


‘‘ homoeomeries.” 
Our conclusion is therefore that Anaxagoras’ elemental substances were: 


(2) The animal substances, Flesh, Bone, Marrow, ~ Included in Aristotle’s 
(b) The vegetable substances, Bark, Wood, etc. ‘homoeomerous things.’ 
(c) The so-called Opposites, the hot, the cold, etc. 


We shall not be in a position to take a full review of the effect of the conclusion 


1 grovxetov must be used of Empedocles and 5 See also for these substances Theophr. 
Anaxagoras in the same sense in de caclo 302a,b. de sensu 28, where he says that 1d Oepudy, rd 
2 Schol. in Greg. XXXVI. 911 (Diels Bio).  yuxpév, 7d yAuxd,70 etc., are in animal bodies. 


Cf. Achill. Jsag. 30. 2 (Diels A 77) and Philo- 6 Cf. ibid. 188a 5 sqq. 
ponus 87. 12. 7 E.G.P., ed. iii., p. 263. Burnet himself does 


3 Sext. pyrrh. hypot. I. 33 (Diels A 97). not admit what he calls the ‘ homoeomeries’ as 
4 Arist. phys. 187-8. Cf. . dpx. inrp., ch. 14. first principles. 
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here reached until after we have discussed the further question of the meaning of the 
adjective épovopepyjs. But we may notice the position of Anaxagoras as here presented 
in relation to other philosophers and theories, so far as his elementary substances are 
concerned. 

A great deal of Anaxagoras’ system is of course inherited, as any such system 
must be. He accepts as he finds them the substances called the Opposites, and 
gives them a place among his elements. The old name for these substances, before 
Aristotle proclaimed them ‘ qualities’ and called them ra evavria, was dvvapers, and as 
such they figure as the components of the human body’ and its foods (or at least 
some of them do) in 7. dpyxains intpixns: they appear too (under the same name) in 
mr. duaitns and in Plato’s Timaeus. They are in fact claimed by the author of the first- 
named treatise as the regular stock-in-trade of the ‘ancient’ art of medicine, and he 
rebukes Empedocles? for his interference with them. ‘The author is especially 
opposed to those who attach paramount importance to the two dvvapes, Gepyov and 
Yuxpov.> This of course does to some extent represent what Empedocles did, for he 
did little more than single out these two and 7d éypov and 7d vypov and call them by 
different names. 

Anaxagoras, however, seems to retain the old dvvdéyes as they were;* but he 
introduces as additional elements the substances found in animal and vegetable 
organisms. This is clearly a deliberate correction of theories such as that of 
Empedocles, who said that his four prfopara, ‘ mixed’ in different though regular 
‘proportions,’ would give rise to flesh, bone, etc.5 But, thought Anaxagoras, flesh 
cannot arise in this way, because none of its components would be flesh: flesh would 
have arisen out of not-flesh. Flesh must therefore be pronounced an Element in its 
own right, not a mere mixture of prfwpara or dvvapers. 

It is herein, then, that his originality lies; not in his accepting the Opposites as 
elements. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE HYPOTHESIS THAT THE ‘ OPPOSITES’ WERE ANAXAGORAS’ 
ONLY ELEMENTs.® 


The following objections may be brought against the hypothesis that in Anaxa- 
goras’ scheme the ‘ Opposites’ were the only elemental and ultimate substances : 

1. It contradicts Aristotle’s repeated statement (see p. 28) that Flesh, etc., are 
Elements (orocyeia, ara), which it then becomes necessary to ignore or to explain away. 

2. It involves the admission that Flesh ‘comes out of what is not flesh,’ viz. the 
Opposites. We are back at Empedocles. 

3. It produces a double set of ‘things within things.’ On Mr Cornford’s view? 


we have 
(i.) All the Opposites (inseparable) in all the kinds of Seeds. 


(ii.) Some kinds of Seeds (separable, p. 83) in some objects.° 


1 Cf. p. 32, note 4. second. The difficulty in all these interpreta- 
2 Ch. 20. 3 Ch. 13. tions is caused by their reluctance to admit in- 
4+ Cf. those incorporated by Democritus, separability. 

Theophr, de sensu 61 sqq. 8 A further objection might be brought against 
5 Frags. 96, 98. this hypothesis, viz. that it does not allow for 


6 For all practical purposes this is the hypo- variation (e.g.) of temperature. For if ‘the 
thesis maintained by Burnet and Mr. Cornford nature of the tissue depends on the balance or 


(see p. 36, note 4). _ proportion of the mixture’ (C.Q. XXIV. 94), as 
7 Cf. Mr. Bailey’s version : it must, then if flesh is raised from 97° F. to 
(i.) All things (inseparable) in all the kinds of 98° F. it must cease to be flesh, for the pro- 

Seeds. portion on which the existence of flesh depends 
(ii.) All the kinds of Seeds (separable, pp. 545, is altered, There is more of ‘the hot’ in it. 

§48) in all objects. The theory which I hope to put forward below 


Burnet’s first stage coincides with Mr. Corn- _ is not open to this objection. 
ford’s, but he does not seem to get as far as the 
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It has already been shown that it is not mecessary to the understanding of 
Aristotle’s notices to assume anything more than that he was using the term 
ra Spovopeph as a technical term from his own system, denoting the classes of things 
specified by him. 

It now remains to show that no further assumption in this connexion is posstble. 


First HypoTHEsIs: épovoyepis HAS THE SAME MEANING IN ANAXAGORAS AND 
IN ARISTOTLE. 


For this purpose we return to Mr. Cornford’s first statement: ‘opuocopepys .. . 
has the same meaning in both systems’ (C.Q. XXIV. 17; see p. 27 above). 
What is its meaning in Aristotle ? 


THE MEANING OF Opotopepjs IN ARISTOTLE. 


The form regularly used by Aristotle is the substantival form, 7a opovopepy, ‘ the 
homoeomerous things.’ In his system we have the series: 

(1) Elements, which are ‘ material’ for— 

(4) The organism as a whole.* 


In his system, 7a duovopepy are contrasted with ra avopovoyepy ; and a clear illus- 
tration of the difference is that a bit of flesh is flesh, but a bit of a heart is not 
a heart.2 Similarly, we might illustrate the difference in this way. Any piece of 
cloth taken from a roll will be cloth, and so will what is left ; but if you cut a piece 
of cloth out of the seat of a pair of trousers, neither that piece nor what you leave 
behind will be a pair of trousers. Thus 7a dvoporopepy are (e.g.) organs of the body, 
while 7a dpovovepy are as it were the raw material out of which the organs are 
composed. 

That this is what Aristotle means by the terms 7a opovomepy, Ta avopocopepn, When 
he uses them in his own system, is made clear in the following passage, to which we 
shall have to refer again presently. He says 


Hist. an. 48645: év rots {wos ra éorw dovvbera,* boa 
olov cdpxes els odpkas, Ta 6€ civOera, boa els olov xelp ovx els xeipas 
7d eis mpdowma. 

The words have nothing to do with the substance as such. ‘Face’ is not a com- 
pound substance as against a simple one; the point is that it is an ovgan. Similarly, 
on the other hand, ‘ flesh’ is not an oygan; any lump of it is like any other, and no 
organic unity or structure is marred when it is cut up. 

Surely, therefore, the meaning of 6povopepys cannot be considered apart from 
Aristotle’s entire fourfold scheme, and in particular it cannot be considered apart 


from the meaning of avopocopepys. 


THis MEANING CANNOT APPLY IN ANAXAGORAS. 


Is it then to be supposed that Anaxagoras held the whole of this doctrine of the 
fourfold scheme? That cannot be; if proof is needed, it is supplied at once by the 
fact that he had not Earth, Air, Fire, and Water for his elements. He did not then 
hold this doctrine. But if he did not, then the word s6pocouepys, whether he actually 
used it himself or if others represent him as having done so, cannot have the same mean- 
ing as it has in Aristotle’s system; for that meaning is necessarily bound up with 
Aristotle’s fourfold scheme and especially with the meaning of avopocomepyjs. Its 
meaning is, in fact, dovvGeros in the sense of ‘simple in formation.’ 


2 See hist. an, 486a 5, infra. 
+ Cf. p. 29, note 2. 


* Arist. de gen. an. 715a 10; cf. 734b 27 and 
de part. an, 646a 12 sqq., 647b 22 sqq. 
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of 
ANOTHER HypoTuEsIs: ‘Opocopepys =‘ SIMPLE AND ELEMENTARY IN SUBSTANCE.’ 
oS Mr. Cornford, however, in common with some other interpreters, takes the word 


in another sense, which, as we shall see, cannot be legitimately deduced from 
Aristotle’s usage. 
Mr. Cornford? thus describes the meaning which he attaches to dpocopepis : 


‘The principle of Homoeomereity, as (following Lucretius) I propose to interpret it, 
asserts the existence of a class of substances (called duowpepn) such that, however far they 
are subdivided, the pieces will always be like one another and like the whole of which they 
are —_ The subdivisions of a piece of flesh or a piece of gold will always be flesh 
or gold.’ 


This description can only be understood as intending to equate ‘homoeomerous’ 
with ‘elemental,’ for elemental substances alone can fulfil the conditions specified. 
- That this is intended is borne out by Mr. Cornford’s describing such classes of 
substances as ‘ simple? natural substances.’? 

This interpretation can be tested by means of the passage of Aristotle quoted 
above (hist. an. 486a 5 sqq.). In this passage occurs the phrase éca Scacpeirac eis 
opocouepy. On the interpretation now being considered, this phrase has to be taken 
apart from its correlation with doa d.apeirar eis avoporopeph, and treated as if it 
meant ‘such as are divisible into portions like the whole, having regard to the 


us- substance of the thing divided.’ Similarly, dovv@era* has to be construed as if it had 
not reference to the substance of the thing in question, and not to its formation, whereas 
of the context shows clearly that the reference is to the formation (or lack of formation) 

ece into ovgans. 

ave If there were any doubt on this point, it would be cleared away by Aristotle’s 

dy, own statement in another place, where he tells us that the fact that a thing is 

are omocopepys and Siacpetras eis 6pocouepy by no means proves that it is an element rather 
than a pextiv copa, for many puxta cdpata eis 

1en Again, we know that the ‘elements’ in Aristotle’s system were Earth, Air, 

we Fire, and Water, and these alone would answer to the description of ‘simple and 
elementary substances.’ Even Aristotle’s ‘homoeomerous things’ are composed ulti- 

pi, mately of the four elements Earth, Air, Fire, and Water. 


Tuis MEANING CANNOT APPLY IN ARISTOTLE. 


om- 

rly, We conclude, therefore, that the terms ‘homoeomerous,’ ‘ anhomoeomerous’ in 

a Aristotle have reference not to the substance of matter, but to its formation, or lack of 

formation, into organs; and that the meaning ‘simple and elementary im substance’ 

— has no place in Aristotle. This meaning is in fact an entirely fictitious one, invented 
sagt by modern commentators on Anaxagoras.’ 

1 C.Q. XXIV., p. 16. Cornford’s assertion that in Anaxagoras ‘every 

2 *Simple’ Mr. Cornford explains to mean natural substance is a simple body and an ele- 

that, ‘like Aristotle’s ‘‘simple bodies,” they ment’ (p.17), but it seemsto me that,even if the 

the cannot be actually divided into any substances premisses were correct, the argument by which 

the ofa prior order, but are themselves ‘‘elements’’’ that conclusion is reached must be fallacious. 

hen (p. 17, note 4). The argument is difficult to follow, but it seems 

all 3 P. 27. to be this: Anaxagoras had a class of substances 

y * Cf. p. 29, note 2, called means ‘divisible 

ean- 5 De caelo 302b 15 sqq. (quoted on p. 29). into parts that are like the whole’ (p. 16). 

vith 6 The distinction on which I am here insisting ‘Opowoyepy denotes ‘simple natural substances.’ 

Its may be expressed by contrasting ‘division’ or Therefore every natural substance is a simple 


‘section’ with ‘analysis.’ In Aristotle’s usage 
Ouoouepyjs will then be concerned with ‘section ’ 
only, and not with ‘ analysis.’ 

7 I am not here calling into question Mr. 


body and an element (p. 17). It is the equation 
of duowouepn with ‘simple natural substances,’ 
which Aristotle would never have agreed to. 
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ANOTHER HyPoTHESIS: dpovopepis = ‘SIMPLE AND ELEMENTARY IN SUBSTANCE AND 
DISSOCIATED FROM EVERY OTHER SUBSTANCE.’ 


But we are not through the wood yet. There is yet another meaning which 
sometimes tacitly, sometimes explicitly, is superadded to ‘homoeomerous,’ and it 
is this. When one says that (e.g.) flesh ‘is homoeomerous,’ one is supposed to mean 
not only that flesh is a uniform, simple substance (i.e. an element), but that in actual 
fact flesh is found in an isolated state, separate from every other elementary 
substance. In other words, any bit of actual flesh we see is flesh pure and simple, and 
there is nothing else in it.! 

This view has only to be clearly stated, and its falsity is immediately evident. 
For, because a substance is an element, it does not therefore follow that it is always 
found in isolation from other elements, nor indeed that it can be isolated. Its status 
of element is not prejudiced merely because it cannot be isolated. That would be 
prejudiced only if it were composed of substances more ultimate than itself, not by its 
association with other substances that are on an equal footing with itself. We, thanks 
to modern knowledge, may possibly have the idea that any element can be isolated : 
that does not prove that Anaxagoras had the same idea. His own words? clearly 
indicate that he had not; and on this denial he bases his whole system. 

But there is a practical objection too. Surely, if ‘homoeomerous’ means this, no 
‘homoeomerous’ substance can serve as food for any animal body. Our only foods 
should be Fire, Air, Water, and Earth, which are not ‘homoeomerous,’ but consist 
of all substances. Even things like grains of corn, which, being the seeds of a 
plant, we may suppose to consist of tiny bits of straw, leaf, husk, etc. (all of them 
‘homoeomerous’ on this hypothesis), cannot be food for flesh, blood, bone—+f ‘ homoeo- 
mevous’ has this alleged implication. ‘The hypothesis is of course in practice untenable, 
and it becomes necessary to admit * that there is flesh and bone in a grain of corn. 
But are they in the straw, or the leaf, or the husk, or where? Whatever they are in 
ceases to be ‘ homoeomerous’ in this alleged sense, for we can no longer say of it that, 
however far it is subdivided, its pieces will always be like one another and like the 
whole. The same objection applies even more obviously to foods which are not 
seeds of plants, but consist of one only of the ‘homoeomerous ’ substances. 

There is a corollary to this hypothesis, which is, that if a substance cannot be 
isolated, then it cannot be an element.’ But, here again, a substance is no less an 
element because it cannot be isolated from other substances which are on the same 
footing as itself; it fails to be an element only if it consists of other substances 
more ultimate than itself. The impossibility of isolating it does not destroy the 
impossibility of analyzing it, either actually or in thought; and it is this which 
makes it an element.® 


1 This hypothesis seems to have its origin in 
Lucretius’ description of the ‘ like-to-like’ process 
under the name of ‘vervum homoeomeria,’ and a 
failure to apply to it the necessary complement 
mentioned by Aristotle (see phys. 187a 36 sqq., 
p. 32 above), Simplicius (Diels A 41, to be quoted 
later), and by Lucretius himself (I. 861-866). 

2 Frags. 8, 12. 

3 As Mr. Cornford does (C.Q. XXIV. 20, 21). 

4 It is upon this axiom that Mr. Cornford’s 
view that, e.g., Flesh is ‘actually . . . composed 
of portions of’ the Opposites (C.Q. XXIV. 92) 
really depends. This leads on to the conclusion 
(see C.Q. XXIV. 95) that, just as Aristotle’s 


‘simple bodies’ consisted of four fundamental 
opposites unable to exist except in a substrate 
‘matter,’ so Anaxagoras’ ‘simple bodies’ con- 
sisted of the fundamental opposites unable to 
exist except in a substrate ‘matter.’ But we 
cannot transplant Aristotle bodily back into 
Anaxagoras. Besides, if such were Anaxagoras’ 
meaning, we should expect Aristotle to draw 
attention to so remarkable an anticipation of his 
Own position. 

5 Cf. Arist. Met. 1014a 26, oroxeiov . 
ddiaiperov tw eldec eis Erepov eidos; 14, 
amrdvrwy Kowov 7d elvac orocxeiov Exdorou 
TpWTov évuTdpxov EKdoTH. 
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Thus we have seen (1) that neither Anaxagoras’ own words nor the testimonies 
of Aristotle give ground for asserting that Anaxagoras said any substances were 
‘homoeomerous’; and (2) that, even if this had been possible, the word oporopepys 
does not bear the meaning or meanings attached to it by those theories which 
assume he did. As, however, it is sometimes held that the meaning ‘simple and 
elemental’ is deducible from, or is consonant with, what Lucretius says about 
Anaxagoras, it will be well to clear him of the imputation. 

A. L. PEck. 
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LIVY AND THE ZE£ZX/CA. 


Ir would be natural to expect, after all these years, that the language of an 
author so important as Livy would be adequately represented in the dictionaries. 
Unfortunately this is very far from being the case. It is disquieting to find numer- 
ous Livian words cited without any mention of Livy or of any other writer of the 
Ciceronian or the Augustan Age. It is equally disquieting to find Livian idioms or 
constructions attributed only to writers remote from Livy both in time and in genre. 
To crown all, we find a good many of Livy’s notable usages entirely ignored. 
Perhaps a humble service may be rendered both to Livy and to the history of the 
Latin language by indicating a few deficiencies, especially in the parts of the alphabet 
not yet covered by the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. 

One cannot be too grateful to the Thesaurus for the attention which it pays to 
Livy; nevertheless, even the Thesaurus leaves some things for the gleaner. I confine 
myself to a few which can be presented in brief form. 


ab, ‘from the age of,’ with a cardinal numeral (col. 38. 49 sqq.). Thes. cites two 
examples, one from Pliny’s Letters, the other from the Vulgate, knowing nothing 
of Liv. 22. 57. 9, tuntoves ab annis septemdecim et quosdam praetextatos scribunt, and 

33. 3- 4, ttvones ab sedecim annis milites scribebat ; cf. 26. 25. 11, ab quindecim ad 

sexaginta annos coniuvant nist usctores se non vedituros.+ 
abnuo with acc. and fut. inf. Thes. cites two passages from Livy, one from Hyginus, 

and one from Sulpicius Severus. To this meagre list we may add Liv. 28. 24. 12. 
abscido. Neither from Livy nor from any other author is there any example given 

like Liv. 41. 11. 4 (of the diversion of a river): ea ves bavbavos mivaculo tevruit 

abscisae aquae. 
adicio, ‘add’ (in speech or writing), with interrog. cl. immediately depending on it. 

Thes. gives two examples from Livy, six from the Senecas, and two from Quin- 

tilian. Livy will score over Quint. if we add Io. 37. 14. 

This, of course, is a trifle, and it is introduced merely because the above mean- 
ing of adicio furnishes a suitable text for a comment, which must be made sooner or 
later, on the work of Forcellini, and particularly of his degenerate descendants, 
Freund, Andrews, Lewis and Short. Forcellini is desperately imperfect, but perhaps 
deserves more honour for what he accomplished than blame for what he failed to do. 
The others have less excuse. Let Professor Short serve as their spokesman (Lewis 
and Short, article adjicio, II. B.): ‘Constr. with acc. and inf. (only in Vell. and in the 
histt. after the Aug. per.).’ And yet this construction is so common in Livy that the 
Thesaurus soon grows tired of citing examples, and contents itself with adding ‘ alibi 
persaepe.’ There are scholars who, while finding much fault with the work as 
a whole, praise the treatment of the letter A in Lewis and Short. Let us turn back 
a few pages and look at another favourite word of Livy, accio,. There we find one 
solitary example from Livy, and the word itself is characterized as ‘rare.’ Not even 
Andrews dared to say this; perhaps he had looked at Scheller’s lexicon, which 
describes accio as ‘ very common.’ From these two examples, which are by no 


1 Thes. cites also two examples with ordinal the like ; the other two quotations in this section 
numerals, one from Seneca, the other from Ter- (from the elder Seneca and the younger Pliny) 
tullian. A tvimo (Varro) scarcely belongs tothe have still less right to their position. 
same category, being more akin to a puero and 
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means unfair specimens, it may be gathered that the early part of L.-S. is not 
markedly superior to the later, The student in search of trustworthy information 
about Livy must certainly not expect to find it in any of the dictionaries named in 
the first sentence of this paragraph. 


aequus. The only example cited of aequo numero (col. 1030. 78) is a rather colourless 
one from Cic. Epztst. 8. 8. 3, cum aequo numero sententiae fuissent (misquoted as cum 
. . . fuerunt). Livy’s notable way of expressing ‘ divide into three equal parts,’ 
tvifariam aequo numero diutdere (38. 20. 9), ought surely to have been mentioned. 

appareo : appavet with indir, interrog. cl. This, though Ciceronian, occurs in very few 
writers indeed; it is therefore more than regrettable that Thes. entirely ignores 
Livy, who uses it at least four times: 27. 18. 2; 28. 24. 2; 33. 37. 83 36. 30. 5. 

appello (-ave). The constr. with acc. of pers. and indir. interrog., which occurs in 
Liv. 38. 48. 7 (te appello, sciatisne . . .), is not mentioned. 

avma. The various combinations of this word with another noun are not treated 
quite as fully as one would expect; in particular, there is no mention of uz atque 
ayrmis, which is quite frequent in Livy, e.g. 25. 4. 6; 26. 31. 7; 31. 27. 4; 
39- 26. 1; 43. I. 23; 45. II. 10. 

auctoy. The unique use of auctovem esse, ‘ guarantee,’ with acc. and fut. inf, 
Liv. 2. 48. 8, lies unhonoured and unsung amid a crowd of quotations in which 
auctoy has not only a different construction but a different shade of meaning 
(1200. 49). 

cesso, with inf. Thes. ignores Livy, quite inexcusably. See 3. 61. 13; 39. 26. 5. 

difficultey, ‘ unwillingly,’ ‘ grudgingly.’ Thes. (col. 1093. 39 sqq.) gives six examples 
ranging from Seneca to Ferrandus. The use, however, is found in Liv. 33. 38. 2. 

dissimulo. Thes. does not know that the meaning ‘ignore,’ ‘ turn a blind eye to,’ ‘ take 
no notice of,’ which is common in post-Augustan Latin, is found in Livy. See 


39: 47-9; 42. 16. 19; probably also 33. 39. 7. 


The notes given below refer to matters in which all the dictionaries, to the best 
of my knowledge, are deficient or faulty. They are based on some thousands of 
addenda and corrigenda inserted at various times in an interleaved Lewis and Short. 
I have attempted to eliminate from this formidable list everything which other 
dictionaries present satisfactorily. For this purpose the Handworterbuch of Georges 
has proved quite invaluable, in spite of its self-imposed limits. It is by no means 
impeccable, but I have found it infinitely superior to all other completed dictionaries 
in the attention which it pays to Livy. The user of Lewis and Short should always 
have Georges by his side as a corrective—and not for Livy alone.! Forcellini- 
De Vit is a sadly disappointing work. After consulting it for several of the words 
treated below I had no reward for my pains save one useless reference to the Digest. 
Forcellini-Corradini was, unfortunately, not available, but the loss is not likely to be 
great. I also gave Scheller a trial, as he has some independent elements ; but while 
appreciating anew his frankness and his painstaking arrangement of meanings, I 
found that he added nothing of much consequence to the information about Livy 


1 Indictments of L.-S., by J. E. B. Mayorand mention Caesar. 

others, have dealt mostly with its treatment of I may, perhaps, take this opportunity of 
post-Augustan authors. Perhapsit is notgener- supplementing the lexica by pointing out that 
ally realized how badly even Cicero is treated; Livy has several examples of intereo, and uses it 
the article on insitiuus is by no means an isolated in more than one way, although he does not seem 
phenomenon. As for Caesar, one need only to share Caesar’s fondness for it. I have noted 
refer to the treatment of inteveo, a word used by the following instances: (a) with personal sub- 
Caesar with striking frequency. The article, jects(ause strangely concealed by L.-S.), 3. 13.3; 
which is a monument of slovenliness and incom- 8, 18. 9; 26. 16. 6; 30. 35. 2; (b) otherwise, 
petence from beginning to end, does not even 6.1.2; 9. 29. II; 24. 4. 2. 
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which Georges gives or to the citations of Livy and other authors which can be found 
in Georges or in L.-S. Other dictionaries have been consulted from time to time. 
It would, of course, be impossible, without more research than the object is worth, 
to guarantee that none of my additions or corrections can be found in any lexicon, 
but I feel fairly confident that few of them have been anticipated.!_ I trust that any 
oversight in this respect will be pardoned. 

One fault which all the completed dictionaries share to a greater or less extent 
can only be briefly indicated here. The old idea that the main use of a Latin lexicon 
is to facilitate the writing of Latin prose may or may not have died out, but our 
dictionaries certainly seem still to retain traces of the notion that if one can quote 
Cicero for a word it does not much matter what other prose authors are cited. This 
lopsidedness is unscientific, and it becomes rather ludicrous when Cicero (or, for that 
matter, even Sallust), but not Livy, is quoted for words or expressions which are rare 
in the earlier writer but quite common in Livy. A simple, but by no means extreme, 
instance will be found in the articles on alienigena. One learns from the Thesaurus 
that the substantival use of this word occurs twice in Cicero, once in Nepos, and 
frequently in Livy. The other dictionaries mention Cicero and Nepos, but there is 
not a word about Livy. The common practice of skipping from Republican to post- 
Augustan prose and ignoring thirty-five all-important books is quite indefensible and 
often misleading. Even the very imperfect researches on which the present paper is 
based have revealed an astonishing number of examples. A few of these have been 
inserted as an afterthought in the notes given below; they have not been carefully 
chosen as extreme cases. Words and expressions which are worth noting in other 
authors are worth noting in Livy, unless they are such as might occur in any writer. 
Both his common and his rare uses ought to have been put to his credit long ago. 
As an example of the latter let us take ofitulavi. Kraut, in his useful pamphlet on 
the vulgar element in the language of Sallust, makes the statement (mentioned, but 
not refuted, by Landgraf, Komm. Rosc., p. 72) that opitularz does not occur in Livy. 
But it does (44. 27. 5)! Here the dictionaries repeat the old, old story—Cicero, 
Sallust, then a jump to Pliny. The importance of such a seemingly small point will 
be evident to any reader of the excellent note of Landgraf which has just been men- 
tioned. It is not very consoling to the present generation to think that the world is 
not likely to gain an adequate knowledge of Livy’s vocabulary and phraseology until 
the Thesaurus is completed. Although Figner seems to have missed a few things in 
collecting materials for his lexicon, the untimely suppression of that work was a real 
tragedy ; if some person, or persons, would provide the means to revive and complete 
it, a very important service would be done to Latin scholarship. 

With some clearly indicated exceptions, the following notes deal with features of 
Livy’s language which the lexica, so far as I know, either omit altogether or fail to 
attribute to any ‘golden’ prose writer. The authors, if any, who are cited by the 
dictionaries for a particular word or use are indicated within brackets after each 
title ;? where no such indication is given and no special remark is made, it may be 
assumed that the expression in question is not found in the dictionaries. A few of 
the items are trivial ; but as they seemed to have some interest and could be disposed 
of in very few words, I have ventured to insert them, though many others of a similar 
kind have been omitted. The Livian citations under the various heads make no 
claim to be exhaustive. G. stands for Georges (8 Aufl., 1913 and 1918). 


1 Some of them have no doubt appeared in _lexicographers. 
works other than dictionaries ; but as this paper 2 It would frequently have been possible to 
is specially concerned with the dictionaries, there add other authorities, especially post-Augustan 
is perhaps no great harm in allotting an writers, to those mentioned in the lexica; but 


occasional line in a long list to matters which, this did not seem necessary, as the present paper 
though familiar to scholars, are unknown to the 


is concerned with what the lexicographers give. 
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LIVY AND THE LEXICA 4I 
ecqut ? pron., not adj. (only Plaut. Stich. 222 cited: asterisk in L.-S.): 26. 33. 7 


(indir.). 

editissimus (Sall. fr., auct. bell, Alex.): 7. 24. 8; 28. 16. 7; ib. 20. 2; but maxime 
editus 33. 7. 9. 

edoceo with acc. pers. and ne (Ter.); cf. 32. 36. 8 ad senatum edocendum ne... 

With acc. and inf., without acc. pers. (Verg. A. 8. 13): 21. 27. 4. 

effero: Lexx. quote elata super capita scuta from Tac.; same expr. in Liv. 44. 9.9; 
sing. 10. 41. 14. 

elephantomacha : now read in 44. 41. 4. 

eligo with indir. interrog. cl.: 10. 36. 8. 

emergo, trans. act., not reflexive (Cat., Greg. Tur.): 44. 33. 2: quia (montes) nullos 
apertos emergevent viuos (euergent triuos V). This reading, which is approved by 
Heraeus (Teub. ed., 1914), is apparently due to K. E. Georges, who mentions it 
under euergo in ed. 7 of his dictionary, as does his son in ed. 8. Not mentioned 
under emergo. 

emineo ante altos: 27. 34. 13; Cf. 42. 60. 2. 

evubesco with acc. and inf. (Val. Max.): 45. 38. 7. 

excipio, used, like accipio, with acc. and inf.: 4. 30. 3 (of picking up a secret). 

exclamo with acc. and inf. (Plaut., Ter., Sall.): 4. 27. 12; ib. 33.9; 10. 14. 19. 

excuso, ‘ plead in excuse,’ with acc. and inf. (Plaut., Suet., Just.) : 33. 29. 8; 38. 25. 3; 
38. 52. 3 and Io. 

existimo. Note extstimatu facile esse, with acc. and inf.: 23. 15. 11. 

expeys, ‘not sharing,’ without gen. (or abl.): 28. 7. 4. 

exposco with ut: 39. 49. 10, ut eo adduceretuy omnes exposcebant. This should be a 
useful present to lexicographers and grammarians, as they have hitherto failed 
to find a ‘straightforward’ example of an wt-clause with exposco. In Enn. 
Scaen. 177 (Tr. 142 Ribb.) we find acc. pers. and wt, a loose construction such as 
Plaut. and some others use with flagito. Livy, in his very poetical days, ‘ went 
one better’ by using acc. pers. and subj. without wt (2. 35. 5). Stacey (Arch. lat. 
Lex. X., p. 31) would attribute this to the influence of Ennius. The only other 
professed example with ut is cited by Georges: Claud. Epigr. 30. 3, omnibus hoc, 
Italae gentes, exposcite uotis, ut . . .; but here the wt-clause is explanatory of the 
preceding hoc, and does not depend on exposcite. 

expvimo, ‘wring out,’ ‘extort’ (a statement): with indir. interrog.: 37. 1. 6, 
exprimeve cuptentibus quavum verum in se avbitvium senatut pevmitterent nihil certs 
vesponsum est. 

The constr. with ut (Cic., Curt.) is found in 42. 46. 7. 

gens: nusquam gentium (Plaut., Ter.): 40. 12. 5. 

hospitaliter exctpro (Curt.): 27. 46. 5. 

iam tunc (Cic. Epist. 3. 12. 3, Tac., Suet.) : 34. 9. 1. 

imminuo =deminuo, lit.: numerum (Aur. Vict.): 1. 49. 6; 23. 48. 8. Nothing nearer to 
this than copias imm. (Cic. Epist. 3. 3. 2) is cited from class. Lat. 

immobilis. Very badly illustrated, esp. the figurative use, for which no prose of the 
Golden Age is quoted. In the literal sense it may mean not only ‘ immovable ’ 
or ‘motionless’ (9. 2. II; 9. 37. 9; 10. 14. 12; 21. 33. 3), but ‘not easily moved’ 
or ‘not moving easily,’ hence ‘ unwieldy,’ ‘cumbrous’: phalanx, g. 19. 8, 33. 9. 10 
(mentioned, but not explained, by G.); agmen, 10. 20. 8; mawes, 10. 2. 12s 
36. 43. 6; avyma, 31. 43. 2; hasta (i.e. sarisa), 44. 41. 7. For the fig. use see 
28. 27. 11, multitudo omnts sicut natuva maris per se immobilis est ; 26. 41. 12, stetit 
una integra atque immobilis usrtus popult Romani; 25. 6. 6, fatum. cusus lege immobilis 
vevrum humanayum ovdo seritur. 

impauidus, Poetical word introduced into prose by Liv. Probably the largest list 
of Livian examples is that in Krebs-Schmalz, Antib, s.v. One addition 
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(22. 28. 13) should be made to this list, and one oversight corrected (39. 50. 8 
has tmpauide, not -us). 

improuide. Lexx. cite Liv. 27. 27. 11, Col. and Curt. Add Liv. 21. 53. 7. 

inde—quia, inde—quod : see Weissenb.-Miller and M. Miller on 2. 1. 7. 

indignatio with acc. and inf.: 2. 37.93 35. 31. 13. 

indignoy with inf. (not acc. and inf.). G. cites from Livy an example of inf. pass., 
Viz. 34. 5.13. For inf. act. see 39. 41. 2; 45. 34. 7 (read expertes, not -ts). Apart 
from the above citation in G., all references given in lexx. are poet. or post-Aug. 

indomitus, of animals (eguus, auct. Herenn. and Hor.; bos, Varro): 22. 16. 7, bowes 
domitt indomitique. Of human beings (poorly illustrated in lexx.): 38. 48. 12, 
indomits atque tmplacabiles ; cf. 37. 1. 4, ndonuta et insociabilis gens. 

infensus with dat. (Verg. and, in dif. sense, Tac.): 2. 39. 6, -us plebi. 

ingenitus. This word should probably be read in Cic. Fin. 5. 66 (duly cited in lexx.), 
but it was Livy who brought it to the fore. I have examined many dictionaries, 
both old and new, but cannot find a single mention of Livy: see 1. 34. 5; 
4. 30.7; 8. 7. 18; 41. 18. 3. I have no doubt that this list could be increased, 
but I did not notice the deficiency in the lexica in time to collect many examples. 

ingvessus, ‘entrance,’ in literal sense (Vell., Plin. min., Aus., Spart.): 26. 15. 7, ad 
primum equitum ingressum (not hostile). 

inlibatus with labertas (Just.): 38. 32. 8. 

insidiatoy in literal, military sense (Caesar’s continuators—two examples; Just.) : 
22. 28. 5; ib. 14; literal, but not military: 3. 43. 4; 42. 15.4; ib.g. We may 
include here 40. 12. 4, ultvo mihi non -orts modo sed latronis manifesti et percussoris 
speciem induit. For the extended meaning (one example in G.) cf. 24. 25. 5, 
-or libertatis, and (half-literal) 40. 14. 3. 

insilio: perf. in -iut Liv. 8. 9. g, acc. to lexicographers and others ; but see app. crit. 
of Oxford ed. (Walters and Conway). 

insimulo: ‘personal’ constr. of pass., nom. and inf. (Val. Max., Just., Amm.): 
36. 35. 8. 

insolentia, ‘ unfamiliarity,’ without dep. gen.: 23. 18. 11; cf. 30. 42.17, where there is 
perhaps a /usws on the other meaning of the word. 

inter foll. by gerund ( Verg., Quint.): 8. 38. 15: foll. by gerundive (Plaut.—an inter- 
polated passage, however; Suet.): 2. 20. 9; 6. II. 5; 6. 39. 10; 9. II. 6; 
34. 25. 6; 40. 42. I. See commentators on some of these passages; Kihner- 
Stegmann I., p. 750 (though 21. 21. 8 should not have been cited), Schmalz- 
Hofmann, p. 511. The example of the gerund seems to have escaped the notice 
of grammarians as well as lexicographers, but the failure of the dictionaries to 
notice the use of the gerundive in Livy is astounding. 

(intevicio) inteviectus, ‘placed between,’ with two datives: 21. 54. 7, im locis Alpibus 
A ppenninoque intertectis ; 32. 13. 3, (montes) intertectt Macedoniae T hessaliaeque. 

intervogatio with indir. interrog. cl.: 32. 37. 53 42. 28. 3. 

intersum, ‘ take part in,’ with dat. of gerundive (Gell.): 23. 9. 1. Also in Cic.! 

intus, ‘from within’ (Plaut., Ter., Varr., Cels.). This must surely be the meaning in 
26. 46. 6, tunc et moenia capta et porta intus forisque paniter vefringt coepta. 

inviguus, ‘watered,’ made humid’ (Plaut., Hor., Prop., and post-Aug.): 10. 2. 5, 
stagna invigua aestibus maritimts. 

lacesseve mentionem vei: 40. 54.8. For this rare use the lexx. cite /. sermones, Cic. 
Epist. 3. 8. 7, visum, Quint. 

laetius, adv. (Vell., Quint., Tac,, Plin. min.): 33. 25. I. 

liquet with indir. interrog. (Sen., Plin. min., Dig.: Plaut. Tim. 227 is irrelevant) : 
1. 46. 4, filius neposne fuerit parum liquet. 

With acc. and inf.: 37. 45. 16. Lexx. cite Cic. N.D. 1. 117, but there the 

acc. and inf. explains neutrum, which precedes. There is, however, a good 
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instance in De Inuent. 1.64. For a characteristic muddle see the end of the 
article in L.-S. 
lugubris, ‘fraught with sorrow,’ ‘grievous’ (in L.-S. II. A the def. is too limited ; 
G. is better). According to the lexx. no prose writer uses the word in this way. 
See 21. 19. 10: Hispanis populis sicut lugubve ita insigne documentum Sagunti ruinae 
evunt ; 30. 43. 12, quavum (nauium) conspectum incendium tam lugubre fuisse Poents 
quam st tpsa Carthago arderet. In 30. 40. 2 we find lugubre bellum, for which the 
lexx. cite only Horace. 
lusus, ‘sport,’ ‘fun,’ ‘amusement’ (only poets and post-Aug. writers cited, except that 
the phrase per lusum atque lasciuiam, Liv. 1. 5. 2, is quoted by G.): 40. g. 11; 
ib. 13. 3. Applied to hunting, 5. 6. 3. 
In tuuenales lusus lasciuiamque uerst occurs in 37. 20. 5, not, as L.-S. says 
(s.v. lasciuta), in 24. 16. 14, where we find fer lasciuiam ac tocum. 
malo with double object and quam (Juv., Lactant.! Both G. and L.-S. uncon- 
sciously cite an example from Cic. Tusc. 1. 99, where this constr. is found with 
malim; G. puts it under acc. without guam, L.-S. under a different heading). It 
is scarcely necessary to cite examples, but here are a few from Liv.: 2. 39. 8; 
3. 37-8; 4. 7-9; 5. 27. 10 and 13; 24. 13. 2; 42. 23.9; cf. 9. 43. 23. 
memint with inf. (lexx. bad : examples only from Plaut. and later poetry, nearly all 
with memento; L.-S. has a hopeless jumble): 30. 42. 16, populum Romanum eo 
inuictum esse quod in secundis vebus sapeve et consulere meminerit. This is worth 
recording, as no example of this constr. in prose seems to be cited anywhere 
except with memento (Cic. Att. 5. 9. 2) or its equivalent (ib. 15. 26. 5, scvibas ad 
me uelim, Varvont memineris excusare tavditatem; Liv. 34. 21. 4, utt meminisset arcem 
occupare, indirect command). 
With indir. interrog. cl. (Cic. Lael. 2 and poet.): 2. 37. 6; 35. 35- 17; 
45+ 39: 7: 
mendico(v) (Plaut., Ov., Sen. rhet., Juv., Apul., Lactant., Hieron.): 35. 49. I0, 
urdevetis vegem nunc mendicantem prope frumentum ab Aetolis, 
metus with acc. and inf. For metus est with this constr. the dictionaries wrongly cite 
Ter. Phorm. 482 (see Kauer-Lindsay, text and app. crit.). G. cites Liv. without 
ref. ; see 3. 22. 2, coloniam ingens metus evat defecturam. In 23. 14. 8 we find 
senatum metus cepit vesisti multitudini non posse (not in the lexx., though they quote 
a similar sentence from Suet.). In these examples the acc. and inf. might 
perhaps be held to depend on the verbal notion as a whole, not on metus alone. 
This is not the case in 35. 14. 3, ut metum demevet pevicult quicquam et ab 
Romants esse. 
ministvo, of inanimate objects (with dat., Prop.; with acc., Verg., Hor. ; with acc. 
and dat., Varr.): 33. 32. 2, locus omnium verum usus ministvans humano genert. 
mive. L.-S. cites Plin. for m. gvatus and for m. laudave, but the former occurs in 
Liv. 2. 27. 13, the latter in 1. 45.2. G. quotes m. laetus from Curt., but it is 
found also in Liv. 45. 44. 18. 
mitigave with ab: 38. 48. 11, mitigave Gallovum animos a feritate insita. 
modus: -um imponeve, with indir. interrog. cl.: 21. 44. 5, cum quibus bellum, cum quibus 
pacem habeamus se modum imponere aequum censet. 
monstvo with acc. and inf.: 8. 39. 6. 
muliebritey, ‘ woman-like,’ not ‘in an unmanly fashion’ (Hor., Plin., Amm., Hist. Aug., 
Just.): 38. 57. 7. 
munificientia: apparently a Sallustian innovation adopted by Livy, but the lexx., 
move suo, quote no writer between Sall. and Vell. See Liv. 22. 32. 9; 22. 52. 7; 
32. 40.9; 39. 9. 6. 
muto with de (Ter.): 26. 28. 9, Cn. Fuluio nec de prouincia Apulia nec de exercitu quem 
habuevat quicquam mutatum. 
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negotiatio (Cic. Eptst. and post-Aug.): 39. 25. 9. 
nimis—pro ... This idiom, corresponding closely to English, seems to have 
escaped notice: 36. 7. 17, stcut ad bellt muneva pauct sumus, sic nimis multi pro 
inopia commeatuum. Cf. satis pro, 4. 61. 7. 
nist ut equivalent to the Eng. ‘ without,’ ‘ apart from,’ ‘short of’ with part. (Suet.): 
26. 30. 8, quid ultva quam quod fecerit, nist ut delevet Syvacusas, faceve hostiliter 
Marcellum potuisse ? Different use in 21. 29. 5. 
nosco (not nout) with indir. interrog. cl.: 23. 24. 2. 
nusquam. See gens, above. 
0b oculos esse: 25. 26. 9g; 28. 19. 14. On this and other uses of ob (e.g. ob quae, 
Liv. 43. 17. 6, etc., mot first in Tac.) the lexica must be supplemented and 
corrected by means of the more recent grammars and other sources (e.g. 
Wolfflin, ‘Zu den lat. Kausalpartikeln,’ A.L.L. I. 161 sqq.). 
obliquus : per obliqua: 29. 32. 7, p. 0. tendeve: with a gen., g. 35. 73 27. 18. 10. 
obliuto : in oblinionem uenive, not ‘ become forgetful,’ as in Cic. Very. II. 4. 79, but ‘ become 
forgotten,’ ‘fade into oblivion,’ with indir. interrog. cl.: 23. 35. 9, ut prope in -em 
uentvet qua ex condicione quisque esset miles factus. 
oboriov. With tenebrae (Plaut., Nep., Sen. rhet.): 38. 36. 4. 
With lacrimae (Lucr., Verg., Ov., Curt.): 1. 58. 7; 30. 15. 13 39. II. 7 
40. 8. 20. 
With Jux (Cic. once in a metaphor): 28. 11. 3 (in literal sense). 
Also with timor, 26. 20. 5; tumultus, 42. 58. 4; tmdignatio, 2. 37. 9. 
Besides 21. 8. 2, where the correct reading is coorvtum, the only ref. from Livy 
in the lexx. is 35. 14. 11, visum obortum Scipioni. 
obtineo with ne (Suet.): 41. 6. 3, magnis contentionibus obtinent ne (vogatio) perferretur. 
(occulo). For ex occulto (Ter., Cic., Sall.) Livy certainly ought to have been quoted: 
24. 34.93; 25. 16. 2; 25. 39. 63; 28. 33. 3; 29. 33-23 45. 31. 7 (sometimes merely 
adverbial, ‘secretly,’ sometimes more literal). 
occupo (= 0avw) abs. (Plin. N.H., of gaining the lead in a chariot race): 24. 38. 5, 
nec pracoccupati spem ullam nec occupantes pericult quicquam habebitis. 
ominoy with indir. interrog. cl.: 7. 30. 23 (cited, without any indication of the constr., 
by G.); cf. 23. 43. 14. To the example cited by G. of acc. and inf. (29. 35. 1) 
we may add 30, 32.9; 41. 18. Io. 
opevto. In operto not in the lexx.: 39. 14. 9, ”é gua sacra 1. 0. ferent. 
opituloy. See introductory remarks above. 
oppevioy with indir. interrog. cl.: 24. 27.5. This verb, which is frequent in Livy, is 
shockingly treated in L.-S., esp. in section IJ. (the trans. use), which is too 
horrible for words. 
opportunius, adv. (Gaius): 43. 19. 4. 
opportunus. See peropportunus. 
opto with ne (Sall. fr., Ov.): 8. 34. 6 (td optarve, ne . . ., 10. 6. 10). 
The meaning ‘choose,’ with acc., is badly treated in G. L.-S., which 
describes this meaning as ‘ante-class, and poet.’, cites Liv. 6. 25. 5: add 
42. 32. 1, Cassius sine sorte se Macedoniam optaturum dicebat. 
opus est with inf. pass. (quid opus est caueri ne . . ., Sen, rhet.): 9. 37. 6, tacert opus esse. 
(Inf. act.: 38. 42. 11.) 
With acc. and inf. act. (Plaut., Cic. Epist. 13. 33; ib. 16. 14. 2—wrong ref. 
in Forcellini and its descendants): 10. 39. 9. 
With acc. and inf. pass. (Cic. Epist. 1. 9. 25; Plin.): 5. 52.12; 27. 29. 3. 
ovbis terrarum. The view, whether right or wrong, that this properly means ‘the 
Roman world’ receives some hard knocks from Livy: see Krebs-Schmalz, s.v. 
tevva. For the benefit of the curious I append all the references I have collected: 
1.16. 73 5. 51.8; 21. 16.6; 21. 30. 3 and 10; 28. 32. 8; 34. 58 13; 34. 59- 6; 
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36. 17. 153 37. 25 5 (#); 37- 54- 15; 38. 17. 33 38. 50. 7; 38. 60. 5; 
ave 45. 26. 8. 


pro, The size of this list might make the uninitiated wonder why the lexx. cite 
no example from Livy. 

st.) : ovdinave acwem (Curt., Just.): 40. 40, 2. (For citations of other authors see the 

litey Thesaurus, S.v. actes.) 


pellicio with ut (Flor.): 26. 7. 6, Numtdam donts pellicit ut .. .; 31. 27. 3, principes ut 
fidet Romanorum se committerent pellicere est conatus. 
With ad and gve. (Suet.): 21. 26. 7, accolas pellicit donis ad naues contrahendas. 


uae, percontor foll. by sz: 33. 35. 3, percontatus st constlium auribus admittere posset; 36. 33. 1, 
and . consulem percontatus st se uvbes vectpeve uellet. 
e.g. peviniquus: 21. 52. 4, 1d Romani aequo satis, Poenus periniquo animo ferebat. Only one 


example of this use is cited, Cic. Epist. 12. 18. 1, peviniquo patior animo, foll. by 
acc. and inf. 
yme pevmano, in literal sense (Lucr.): 44. 33. 2. 
em permitto with indir. interrog. cl.: 3. 13. 8, quot daventur permissum tribunts est; 39. 5. 10, 
senatus Fuluio quantum impenderet permisit, dum ne summam octoginta milium excederet. 
pevopportunus with ad: 40. 57. 2, pevopportuna mors Philippi fuit ad dilationem et ad uives 
9 bello subtvahendas. There are several examples of ad with opportunus. As the 
illustrations in the lexx. are insufficient, 1 append three, one with a noun-obj., 
one with ger., one with gve.: 31. 26. 2; 33. 31.6; 38. 3. II. 
| persono, intrans., with personal subject (Tac.): 43. 10. 5, tmcondita multitudo uaris 
wocibus personabat. 
pertinacia with ad (and gve.): 26. 12. 1, non quantum Romanis pertinaciae ad premendam 
obsidione Capuam fuit, tantum ad defendendam Hanmbalt, 


ed: pertinacius, adv. (Hirt., B.G. 8, and, in another sense, Plin.): 5. 7. 13 34. 47. 2; 
rely 40. 32. 33 45. 27. 4. 

pevuenio, ‘reach the ears,’ ‘ become known,’ with indir. interrog. cl.: 24. 31. 2, mecdum 
" quae movae causa fovet peruenevat ad duces. 

peruerto, literal, ‘upset,’ ‘throw down,’ with personal obj. (Plaut.) : 21. 5. 14, quippe 
str., ubt pedes instabilis uel ab inermi equite peruerti posset. 
. 1) peruinco with ne: 10, 24. 9, postquam ipsa wirtus peruicerit ne in ullo geneve hominum in- 


honovata esset. 

plerusque, sing. (Sall., Gell., Apul.): 4. 30. 9, animos multiplex veligio et plevaque externa 
inuastt. This adoption by Liv. of a Sallustian peculiarity surely ought to have 

7, 1S been noted. 

too potentta, ‘capability’ (physical), with gen.; Celsus cited by lexx.: 21. 54. 9, vigere 
omnibus corpora, ut uwix armorum tenendorum potentia esset. 

potissimus of persons (poet. and in post-Aug. prose, L.-S.: G. confirms this): 5. 12. 12; 
8. 33. 16; 22. 

praedico, ‘appoint,’ ‘fix beforehand’ (Naev., Tac., Suet.): 29. 33. 6, loco praedicto in 


ich quem conuentrent. 
add pracfulgeo (lit., Verg., Phaedr.; fig., auct. Herenn., Vell., Tac., Gell.; no example 
cited of the meaning or of the constr. which occurs in the foll. passage): 

SSE. 45. 43. 3, pracfulgebat (‘outshone’) huic (sc. triumpho) triumphus vecens. 

praegusto (Ov., the Senecas, Plin., Juv., Just., Vulg.): 40. 59. 8, oleas praegustasse mures 
ref, in prodigium uersum est. 

praetergredior, intrans. (Ambros.: L.-S. wrongly adds ‘Sall. ap. Non. 556. 19,’ where 
. the correct reading is praegrediebantur): 42. 54.7. For the trans. use Cic. and 
the Sall. are quoted, but not Livy; see 35. 30. I1; 45. 33. 8. 
S.Vv. prauus of persons (Plaut., Vell., Sen.): 1. 53. 1. 
ed: prius quam with abl, abs., e.g. 5. 7. 7, megant se prius quam capta urbe hostium vedituros 
6; esse; with participles, e.g. 7. 31. 2, avma deos prius quam homines utolatura; note 
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esp. 2. 28. 7, libertatem prius veddendam esse quam arma danda. See Weissenb..- 
Miller on 3. 51. 13. 

proiceve, ‘ejaculate,’ ‘blurt out,’ with acc. and inf.: 35. 31. 12, inter dicendt contentionem 
inconsultius euectus provectt tum quoque specie libevam Demetriadem esse... . 

propediem. The only dictionary, so far as I know, which gives an inkling of the truth 
is that of Klotz, which after one reference to Livy adds u.é.a., i.e. und ofters 
anderwirts, Forcellini-De Vit refers us to Hand’s Tursellinus for a discussion of 
one passage (1. 48. 7, cited and mistranslated by L.-S.), and transcribes another 
of Hand’s citations—an exhibition of energy which no other dictionary, I think, 
has equalled. Some dictionaries, e.g. Scheller and G., do not even mention 
Livy. The following references give merely a slight indication of the frequency 
of the word in our author: I. 41. 5; 1. 46. 8; 2. 31. 9; 7. 30. 8; 10. 45. 5; 
22. 25. 143 27-9. 53 30. 7. 10; 30.42. 7; 30. 44. 11; 44. 15. 7. 

prouocatio in the meaning ‘challenge’ (‘ post-Aug.,’ L.-S.). G. quotes per -em from 
Livy, but cites only Vell. and Plin. for ex -e, which occurs in Liv. 45. 

g. 16. 

pe. aduersus aliquem. (Nep., and, in G., Liv. epit.! Aduersum, or aduorsum, Sall.). 
The Thesaurus cites 4. 19. 17; 5. 8. 9. Add 8.17. 9; 22. 47. 10; 27. 30. 2; 
36. 7. 8 (n.b. cum Philippo aduersus Romanos), 

With names of things pugnare aduersus may mean not only ‘fight against’ 
but ‘fight in contravention (defiance) of’: e.g. 8. 34. 4 adu. edictum suum ; cf. 
contva, 8. 35. 5 contra edictum tmpevatoris pugnautt. 

purpuvatus, adj., not subst. (Plaut.): 45. 39. 2. 

quandocumque, rel, use (Cato, auct. bell. Alex., Hor., Prop., Ov., Curt.): 7. 30. 7, 
Aequis Volscisque, quandocumque se mouerint, ab tergo evimus. 

quinquennis (Plaut., Hor., Ov., Sen., Col., etc.): 45. 15. 1. 

quippe ubt. . . (Lucr.): 21. 5. 14; 26. 48. 11; 28. 30. 8. 

quolibet, adv. (Lucr., Ov., Sen.): 27. 15. 10. 

quopiam, adv. (Plaut., Ter.): 35. 28. 2. 

quousque in the local meaning (Gell. and a not quite relevant passage of Plin.): 
33. 40. I, quousque terva marique progvediundum fuerit. 

velinquo : tudicio alicuius velinquere with indir. interrog. cl.: 37. 54. 28, quam forts fidelique 
opera uos adiuuerimus, uestvo tudicto velinquimus, 

vepleo, ‘fill up,’ ‘cram’ (a person), in the literal sense (Phaedr., Col., Petr., Claud.): 
2. 26. 3, veplett cibo uinoque. [In Caes. B.G. 7. 56. 5, vepleto his vebus (i.e. frumento 
et pecove) exevcitu refers to the replenishment of the commissariat, not to the 
‘stuffing’ of the soldiers. This is the only example of veplere in Caes.] 

veposco with abstract subject, ‘require a repayment of,’ ‘call for a requital of’: 
3. 23. 2, stmilitudo ipsa periculs veposcere datum auxtlium usdebatur, 

vestitutio, literal, of buildings (Suet., Just., Sulp. Sev., etc.): 32. 34. 9, templt. 

vima: fr. 22 (18), dehisceve ingentibus vrimis, quoted by the dictionaries under dehisco, not 
under vima. There is a parallel in Ov., but not, as G. says, in Verg. (Aen. I. 123 
has vimis fatiscit). 

saymentum, sing. (Varr., Col., Sil.): 22. 16. 7, where the singular has been read for 
about a century. Modern lexicographers still cite this passage as an example of 
the plural. 

scabies, denoting the disease of that name (Lucil., Cato, Verg., Col., etc.) : 4. 30. 8 (of 
cattle). 

seovsum repeated: 4. 26. 4, s. Aegut, s. Volsct castva communiuere. 

The dictionaries do not quote any passage like 22. 52. 3, traditi in custediam 
omnes sunt, seovsum Clues socitque. 

sicut in expressions denoting unchanged condition (‘just as he was,’ etc.), with evam, 
evat, etc., or with other verbs (Curt., Suet., Just., and poets): 24. 40. 13, sécut 
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somno excitus evat, seminudus fugiens ...). 45, 28.10 is slightly different: refer 
tegulas et vefict detecta sicut fuerant tusstt. 

sileo with indir. interrog. cl.: 29. 24. 4, st stlevetuy quid petentes uentssent ; 42. 3. 5, unde 
essent stlebatur. 

similitey with dat. (Plin., one passage, asterisked in L,-S.): 37. 40. 10, similiter his 
aymatt, 

sino with pred. adj., without inf.: 2. 9. 2, me movem pellendi veges inultum sinevet. 

sollicitudo (1) with pro: 34. 3.8; 38.9.4: cf. Sen. Ep. 4. 6. 

(2) with acc, and inf. (cf. metus, above): 2. 41. 2. 

subicto, ‘suggest,’ with acc, and inf., 29. 15. 1. This is cited by L.-S. without any 
indication of the constr. and under the meaning ‘add.’ Curiously enough, 
subicerve in the sense of ‘add’ occurs in § 2 of the same chapter, and with acc. 
and inf. 

succlamo with indir, interrog.: 30. 42. 20. With indir. juss. subj.: 21. 18. 13. 

supergvedior (only post-Augustans cited for all uses, for literal use only Col. and Plin.): 
33- 3, supergvesst tumulos. 

superiacio. L.-S., § B, init., contains three absurdities in three lines, beginning with 
the asterisk, which characterizes the use as az. eip., although three supposed 
examples are cited. The meaning of superviacio is ‘ overshoot,’ and in 10. 30. 5, as 
G. tells us, supeviecere quidam augendo fidem means ‘some have passed the bounds 
of credibility by their exaggeration’: it is augeve, not (as L.-S. would have it) 
supeviaceve, that means ‘exaggerate.’ Another example of superiacere (not quoted 
in the lexica) is 38. 58. 7: cum tllorum (i.e. Scipionum priovum) gloriam tuent satis 
esset, P. Africanum tantum supertecisse paternas laudes ut. . . . 

suppedito (=sufficio) with ut: 28. 22. 15, patefacta acie, quod ut facere posset multitudo 
ayvmatovum facile suppeditabat. 

tantusdem, adj, (Plaut., Caecil., ICt.): 22. 49. 15, tantadem pars, acc. to the conjecture 
of Madvig, now generally adopted. 

(Tantundem occurs in 28. 20. 12; 40. 43. 7; 41. 7. 33 41. 9. 3.) 

tempus: per tempus (Plaut., Ter.), four times in Cato: for references to the best discus- 
sions of this phrase see Landgraf, Komm. Rosc., p. 237. Livy uses it in fr, 22 (18) 
med.: Pevpernam incautos per tempus aggressurum, 

tranqutillus with ab (like quietus, etc.): 35. 30. 4, evat tter tale, per quod uix : tranguillum ab 
hostilt metu agmen expedin posset. 

tvanscursus, n. (post-Aug., and mostly in fig. sense: in half-literal sense, Sen. and 
Suet.; no example like the following) : 27. 14. 11, perturbata transcursu beluarum 
actes. 

tutus: ex tuto (curiously neglected by lexx.): 10. 34. 8; 21. 26. 5; 30. 11. 63 31. 42. 53 
38. 6. 9. Sometimes adverbial, sometimes with more or less of the local 
meaning. 

In tuto (Ter., Cic, Epist.): 3. 45. 93 7: 5: 

In tutum. Add 36. 29. 11. 

ualeo with pro: (1) ‘avail to help,’ ‘ be of assistance to’ (Ov.: Cic. Part. Or. 120 is not 
a good parallel): 23. 9. 8, ualeant preces apud te meae, sicut pro te hodte ualuerunt ; 
39. 53. 5, Persea cuva angebat ne parvum pro se aetas una ualevet, cum alits omnibus vebus 
Frater superior esset. 

(2) ‘have the force of,’ ‘do duty for’: 34. 12. 4, saepe uana pro ueris, maxime 
in bello, ualuisse, et cvedentem se aliquid auxilii habere, perinde atque habevet, tpsa fiducta 
et spevando atque audendo seruatum. The nearest parallel quoted by the lexx. seems 
to be Quint. 8. 6. 29, epitheton ualet pro nomine. 

wates with gen., like ‘prophet’ in Eng.: 30. 28. 2, cuius tantae dimicationis uatem.. . 
C. Fabium haud frustva canere solitum .. .; cf. 36. 15. 2. 
uersatilis, The lexicographers persist in quoting uersatile ingenium from 39. 40. 5 and 
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giving the meaning of the adjective as ‘versatile.’ If they had looked up the 
passage they would have seen that Cato’s imgenium is described as wersatile ad 
omnia, ‘ capable of turning itself to all sorts of uses.’ 

uindicta, ‘ vengeance,’ ‘ punishment’ (Ov., Phaedr., Juv., Tac., etc.): 39. 8. 1, ausequens 
annus consules ab exercitu bellorumque et prouincrarum cura ad intestinae coniurvationts 
uindictam auertit. 

wiso with indir. interrog. cl. (Plaut., Ter.; even Hor. C. 3. 3. 54 is not cited): 
39. 33- 3, legationem in Graeciam et Macedoniam decreuerunt ad uisendum vedditaene 
ciuitates Thessalis et Pevrhaebis essent ; cf. 22. 33. 4; 40. 30. 4. With delib. ques- 
tion: 29. 7. 5, cévcumeguitat urbem ad msendum qua maxime parte aggrederetur. 

ultva, prep., of time (Cels., Sen., Quint., Tac.): 4. 39. 7, tumulus obsessus ultra mediam 
noctent. 

unus, ‘a mere individual,’ hence ‘ ordinary’, ‘ common ’, ‘ insignificant.’ 

(1) With turbae or in tuvba: 22. 42. 4, consul uelut unus turbae milttaris erat ; 
45. 39. 2: quodsi in cuvru scandentes Capitolium, auvatos purpuratosque, ex inferiove loco 
L. Paulus in turba togatorum unus priuatus interroget .. . 

(2) Without such qualification: 22. 22. 7, transfugam mbhil aliud quam unun 
uile atque infame corpus esse vatus. The lexx. quote Cat. 22. 10 and, in the wrong 
place, Cic. Att. g. 10. 2 and De Ov. 1. 132. Section II.c in L.-S. is sheer 
imbecility. 

uocifevoy. With O. R. (Suet.): 23. 10. 7. 

With ne: 23. 7. 6. 


? 


It did not seem necessary to complicate a purely lexical study by stating 
explicitly whether the individual citations come from the narrative parts or from the 
speeches. In many instances this has been made clear by full quotations, and in 
many others the distinction is of little importance; in any case the interested reader 
—should this paper interest anyone—will prefer to examine the passages for himself. 
Considerations of space have ruled out several items, including some word-studies 
which could not be compressed into a few lines ; but perhaps enough has been written 
to indicate the appalling deficiencies in the treatment of Livy by the lexicographers, 
They have left a very serious lacuna in the story of the Latin language. 


W. b. ANDERSON. 
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Tisuuus [, 2. 7-8: 
ianua difficilis domini te uerberet imber, 
te Iouis imperio fulmina missa petant. 


To the view, accepted by Pichard, that diffctlis is nominative, and that a comma 
should be placed after dominmi, Postgate objected’ that domint is then ‘absolute sur- 
plusage.’ For another example of a slightly otiose domint compare Martial VI. 47. 1-2: 


Nympha, mei Stellae quae fonte domestica puro 
laberis et domini gemmea tecta subis. 


Tibullus I. 3. 2: 
o utinam memores ipse cohorsque mei ! 


In Pichard’s parallels, to which additions can in some places be made from 
earlier commentators, Ovid, Hevoides XI. 106 amissae memoves sed tamen este met 
should find a place here. 


Tibullus I. 4. 39-40: 
tu, puero quodcumque tuo temptare libebit, 
cedas: obsequio plurima uincet amor. 


Most editors prefer wincit of the detevioves to uincet of A and V. Whichever is 
the true reading, Ovid, Amores III. 4. 11-12, 


desine, crede mihi, uitia inritare uetando ; 
obsequio uinces aptius illa tuo. 


should be added to Avs Amatoria III. 179 sqq., and Virgil, Eclogues X. 69, already 
quoted in the commentaries. 


Tibullus I. 6. 3: 
quid tibi saeuitiae mecum est ? 
Postgate proposed?—and read—quid tibt, saeue, vet mecum est, comparing Terence, 
Adelphi 177 quid tibi vet mecum est. Compare also Plautus, Menaechmi 494 quid tibt 
mecum est vei, and in Pichard add also Ovid, Amoves III. 6, 87 quid mecum, furvose, tibt. 


Tibullus II. 4. 7-8: 
O ego, ne possim tales sentire dolores, 
quam mallem in gelidis montibus esse lapis! 


Smith refers to the ‘ turn to the old simile’ by which the stone is a proverb of 
the unfeeling as ‘comparatively uncommon.’ To the two passages he quotes add 
Euripides, Hercules Fuvens 1397 avtov yevoiunv rétpos auvnpwv kaxov, Medea 28 and 
1279, with which compare Tibullus I. 10. 59, Andvomache 537, Sophocles, Oedipus 
Tyrannus 334-5, Cicero, De Ovatore I. 57. 245, and Ovid, Metamorphoses IX. 303. 


Tibullus II. 5. 57: 
Roma, tuum nomen terris fatale regendis. 


‘ The prose construction after fatalis would probably be ad with accusative,’ says 
Postgate, and compares Cicero, Jn Cat. IV. 1.2. For fatalis followed by the dative 
of the gerundive compare Livy V. 19. 2 fatalis dux ad excidium tllius urlis seruandaeque 
patniae, which is not cited in the Thes. Ling. Lat. 


1 J. Phil. XXVIIL., 1903, p. 153. 2 C.R, XIX., 1905, p. 213. 
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Tibullus II. 5. 95-96: 
Tunc operata deo pubes discumbet in herba, 
arboris antiquae qua leuis umbra cadit. 


Schulze’s opinion that /euis means ‘leicht beweglich ’ is shared by Rothstein on 
Propertius I. 18. 21, Smith, Ponchont, Magrinya and Minguez, and by Postgate in 
his translation ‘ flickering shadows,’ although in his commentary he had given ‘ airy 
shade.’ Commentators quote Ovid, Metamorphoses V. 336 nemovisque leut consedit in 
umbra, and Propertius I. 18. 21 a quotsens teneras resonant mea uerba sub umbras, to which 
Smith adds Virgil, Eclogues V. 5 sub tncertas Zephyrts motantibus umbras. 1 donot know 
that any critic has quoted Seneca, Ep. XC. 43 leuts umbra rupis aut arboris. Gummere 
translates Seneca by ‘the flitting shade of a crag or tree,’ but how does the shade of 
a crag flit? The shade of atree flits when the branches are moved by the wind, but 
the shade of a crag moves only with the movement of the sun, and that is not flitting. 
I think Seneca uses /euts as the opposite of grauis in Lucretius VI. 783, and Virgil, 
Eclogues X. 75-76 solet esse gvauis cantanttbus umbra, Iunipert grauis umbra, nocent et 
frugibus umbrae, and that the correct translation is something like ‘refreshing.’ 
F. J. Miller seems to me right when he translates Ovid, Metamorphoses V. 336, by 
‘and she took her seat in the pleasant shade of the forest,’ and I suggest that /euss 
umbra in Tibullus is to be interpreted in the same way.! 


Tibullus II. 6, 14: 
cum bene iuraui, pes tamen ipse redit. 
Ovid, Tristia V. 7. 33 cum bene deuout, nequeo tamen esse sine tilts should be noted 
in Pichard’s parallels. 


[Tibullus] III. 3. 21-22: 
non opibus mentes hominum curaeque leuantur : 


nam Fortuna sua tempora lege regit. 


All but three or four editors read in the second verse nam, which is given by A 
and V and the excerpta Parisina. Compare Seneca, Ad Polybium de Consolatione 10. 4 
verum natura illum non mancipio dedit, sed commodautt ; cum uisum est deinde vepetit nec 
tuam in eo satietatem secuta est sed suam legem, Phaedra 978-980 Res humanas ovdine nullo 
Fortuna vegit sparsitque manu Muneva caeca, Manilius I. 56 tn quas Fortunae leges quaeque 
hora ualervet. 


[Tibullus] III. 4. 49-50: 
quare ego quae dico non fallax accipe uates 
quodque deus uero Cynthius ore feram. 


This is the vulgate, guodque being the reading of the Guelferbytanus for quidque in 
A and V, and fevam an emendation by Broukhusius of fevat. But Postgate,? objecting 
partly to the tautology and more to the lack of correspondence between quae and 
quod and between dico and feram, conjectured, and read in his edition of the Oxford text 
published in 1914, guamque deus uevo Cynthius ove feray. Later® he called attention to 
the verbal similarity in Ovid, Ex Ponto Il. 7. 23, where Ovid says to Atticus crede 
mihi, si sum ueri tibt cognitus ovis, and suggested that the parallel was ‘ not without its 
bearing on the reading.’ In view of Metamorphoses X. 209 talia dum uevo memorantur 
A pollinis ore, which could equally well be cited in support of quodque and feram, the 


1 In Tibullus II. 6. 8, where critics have not having only a few drops of water in it, seems 
been agreed about the meaning of /euem, the view _ right, and is adopted by Magrinya and Minguez, 
of M. E. Deutsch in Class, Phil. IX., 1914, though not by Ponchont. 

Pp. 447-449, that it is to be given its literal 
meaning, and that the helmet is thought of as 


2 C.Q. VI., 1912, p. 42. 
C.Q. X., 1916, p. 191. 
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verbal similarity noted by Postgate seems irrelevant for the purpose of deciding 
whether his conjecture is true or false. 


[Tibullus] III. 4. 89: In Pichard add Ciris 59, and Seneca, Medea 351. 


[Tibullus}] III. 19. 11-12: 


tu mihi curarum requies, tu nocte uel atra 
lumen, et in solis tu mihi turba locis. 


With the second verse commentators compare Propertius I. 11. 23 and 
Martial XII. 21. 10 Romam tu mtht sola facis. Compare also Seneca, Ep. VII. 10 
Democritus att: ‘unus mihi pro populo est, et populus pro uno.’ 


Valerius Maximus V. g. 2: iudicibus diceret, si illum damnassent, nihil sibi 
praeter osculum nepotum, in quibus adquiesceret, superfuturum. 


Kempf half-heartedly approves, but does not accept, Gertz’ proposal to read guo 
for guibus with uthil as its antecedent. Oscula would seem more likely than osculum, 
and perhaps it could be taken as the antecedent to guibus. It could easily be 
corrupted to the singular between nzhil and superfuturum. That the first hands of 
L and A wrote superfutuva is better explained by the following words hac scilicet 
sententia than by supposing that the error was first made when oscula was still in the 
text, for superfutura would make the alteration to osculum improbable. 

G. B. A. FLetTcuer. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
PosTScRIPT. 
With unus mihi pro populo est, quoted above, compare Christina Rossetti, Monna 
Innominata i. 7-8: 
For one man is my world of all the men 
This wide world holds ; O love, my world is you. 


And on Tibullus ii. 4. 7-8 add Aeschylus, Prometheus Vinctus 258 (Wecklein), and see 
also Reid on Cicero, Academica ii. 31. 101. G. B. A. F. 
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THE POLITICAL MISSION OF GORGIAS TO ATHENS 
IN 427 B.C.} 


TueE history of Athenian relations with Sicily in the fifth century is beset with 
difficulties; and no part of it, perhaps, is more obscure than the story of what is 
commonly known as the First Sicilian Expedition, which set sail from Athens in the 
late summer of 427 under Laches, and was reinforced under Pythodorus, Sophocles 
and Eurymedon in the winter of 426. 

Thucydides gives an account of the doings of this expedition,? which, if not 
satisfactory, is at any rate presumably complete. Laches accomplished very little; 
but that need not surprise us, as he was only given twenty ships. The question that 
does call for discussion is, why was he only given twenty ships? It must have been 
clear that he could do very little with them, so little that it was hardly worth sending 
them. They could have been better employed elsewhere; in the summer of 427 the 
Peloponnesian fleet was active in the Aegean. By sending twenty ships to Sicily the 
Athenians annoyed both parties, the Syracusans and their allies because they were 
sending an expedition against them, the Leontinans and their allies because it was 
such an inadequate expedition.* An explanation of their action is plainly called 
for; and it is the purpose of this paper to show how it can be found in the political 
situation in Athens at the time. 

It is true that Thucydides‘ tells us the motives which, in his opinion, inspired 
the Athenians to send the expedition: xai éreuav oi tis pev 
mpopdce: (because of their treaty with Leontini), BovAdpevor oirov és tiv 
dyer Oar attobev Te Tovovpevor Svvard ein TA Ev TH 
wodypara vroxeipia yevérGa. This is no doubt true as far as it goes; but it fails to 
explain the smallness of the force sent. The student of political history—a subject 
in which Thucydides was not particularly interested—would like to know something 
about the discussions and intrigues which lay behind this decision of the Athenians. 

War had broken out in Sicily. On the one side were ranged Syracuse and all 
the Dorian states except Camarina; on the other, Leontini, Camarina and the 
Chalcidian cities. The latter appealed to Athens for help, by sending a mission 
under Gorgias,® the celebrated sophist ; and the Athenians responded by sending the 
expedition described above. 

Now a reference to this mission is very generally supposed to be made in the 
parabasis of the Acharnians® where Aristophanes wrote: 


Tavoas Eevixoior Adyous py Aiav 

pnd’ Owrevopevovs pnd elvar xavvoroAiras. 
apotepov & ipas ard Tov TOAEwv ot mper Peis eLaTatwvTes 
TpOTov pev torrepavous Kal TOUTS Tis 
evOis Sua Tovs oTepavors axpov Oe, 

~ > 

ei Tis troOwrevoas Aurapas “APjvas, 


1 The writer, whilst accepting full responsi- sent to Athens to complain of the inadequacy of 
bility for the opinions expressed in this article, the expedition. 
wishes to express his gratitude to Mr. H. T. 4 Thuc. III. 86. 


Wade-Gery for his very valuable help and 5 Plat. Hipp. mai. 2828; Diod. XII. 53; 
advice, Timaeus fr. 95, apud Dion. Hal. de Lys. 3. Cf. 


2 Thuc. III. 86, 88, 90, 99, 103, 115; IV. 1, Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des Alterthums, Vol. IV., 


24, 25, 58. P- 359. 
3 Thuc, III. 115, sect. 3: of év 


6 Ar, Ach. 633 sqq. 
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B. H. GARNONS WILLIAMS 


nupero wav av dia Tas Aurapds, adpvav tis nv 

On this passage van Leeuwen remarks: ‘ Nostro autem loco prae ceteris ridetur 
Gorgias.’ He does not go into the passage any more closely, but appears merely to 
think that in writing the passage Aristophanes had Gorgias more or less vaguely 
in mind. 

Rogers? is more definite, but, for reasons which will be given below, he cannot 
be held to have explained the passage completely. Writing of the embassy of 
Gorgias he says: ‘It is impossible to believe that in the Babylonians Aristophanes 
ignored this notable instance of the effect of oratory, fevuxov Adywv, upon the 
Athenian assembly.’ That is to say,*he thinks that the reference in this passage is to 
certain scenes or passages in the Babylonians which ridiculed the Athenians for being 
gulled by Gorgias into sending twenty ships to Sicily. 

Let us examine the passage more closely. In line 634 Aristophanes states that 
he actually stopped the people from being too much deceived fevixotor Adyors. That 
is, he is referring to scenes or passages in a previous play of his which had, in his 
opinion, a definite effect on public policy on a particular occasion or occasions; for 
the next time the Athenians had to reply to the proposals of a foreign embassy they 
were not ‘too much deceived.’ This is quite definitely said, and in a parabasis there 
is generally to be found an element of truth. That the play had any effect on the 
Athenian decision cannot be legitimately argued from this passage—though it is 
quite possible; that there was, however, a decision to be made, and that the play 
bore on the subject of the decision, and could be represented as influencing it, is a 
fair inference. 

If we consider this, it becomes plain that Rogers’s explanation is unsatisfactory. 
He may be right in saying that Gorgias’ mission was mentioned in the Babylonians ; 
but the present passage cannot refer to that. For the Babylonians was produced after 
the sending out of the expedition under Laches, and therefore cannot have had any 
influence on the success or failure of Gorgias’ mission. We are faced, therefore, with 
two alternatives: either some other political mission was affected by a passage in the 
Babylonians ; or else it was a passage or passages not in the Babylonians, but in the 
Banqueters, which affected the result of the mission of Gorgias. 

Now the Babylonians was produced in March 426, the Acharnians in February 425. 
We have no record of any important embassy to Athens during the time between, 
except the one mentioned above, by which the Sicilian allies asked for more help; 
further, there are no indications of any kind that there were other embassies to 
Athens at this time. One possibility, then, would seem to be that Aristophanes in 
this passage is maintaining that the Babylonians had an adverse effect on the second 
mission from Sicily. But there is an obvious and conclusive objection to this view: 
the second mission was singularly successful, for by its agency the Athenian fleet in 
Sicilian waters was actually trebled. 

We are forced, therefore, to the alternative conclusion that the play to which 
Aristophanes is referring is the Banqueteys, which was produced in February 427. 
How strong the case for this view is will appear from an examination of the 
objections which are likely to be raised to it. 

Firstly, it will be said that the fragments of the Bangueters contain no trace of 
any reference to Sicilian affairs? or to any embassy from a foreign state. But we 

1 The Acharnians of Aristophanes, Introd., p. xxi.  édprvyoxéuov (which is certainly corrupt; Fritzsche 
? Asa matter of fact there are two fragments reads éprvyoxéwov, ‘ex pravo scribendi usu, 
of the Bangueters which might be held to point épruyoxéurov, ortum esse monens’; but possibly 
to an interest in western affairs. Infr.216 there dépruvyoxéumov, ‘boasting of quails,’ is right) may 


are references to western luxuries, Zvpaxociay possibly refer to Ortygia. But it would be worse 
todmefav SvBapiridds r’ edwxlas: and in fr. 242 7dv than imprudent to base anything on this. 
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must remember that the extant fragments of the Banqueters are exceedingly scanty, 
and we cannot draw arguments from their silence. None of the fragments can be 
assigned with any certainty to the parabasis,! in which references to Gorgias’ mission 
would be most likely to occur. Besides, there are no signs of any such reference in 
the extant fragments of the Babylonians. The reference must have occurred in one 
or other of the two plays: the fragments give us no direct information as to which 
it was. 

But it will be maintained that such a reference would be more in keeping with 
the general subject of the Babylonians than with that of the Bangueters. But if we 
examine the accepted view about the subject of the Babylonians we find that it 
depends on the very passage in the Acharnians which we are discussing ;? the extant 
fragments give us no help at all. To argue that a reference to Gorgias’ mission 
would be in keeping with the general subject would be merely begging the question. 

On the other hand it is possible to get some idea of what was the subject of the 
Banqueters. The scholiast on Aristophanes, Clouds 529, commenting on the words 
6 xatarvyev, says that the reference is to the Bangueters, o@¢pov 
peipakiov Kai erepov axpnotov. Obviously good play could be made of the 
difference between these two characters. 

But in the most considerable of the extant fragments of the play we find an 
altercation, not between the two young men, but between the xatrarvywv and an old 
man, probably his father, on the subject of the new-fangled words which were in use 
among the smart young men of the day. The clash between old and new fashions 
is also probably reflected in frs. 216 and 219. It is at least a plausible theory that 
the real subject of the play was this clash ; and that in it Aristophanes supported the 
old fashions and ways of thought. Being a young man himself he would naturally 
not represent all the young men as supporting the new fashions. The owdpov 
petpdxcov represented the type he wished to see more common in Athens; and no 
doubt in the end he was made to triumph over his extravagant brother. 

Now one issue which was likely to divide the smart young men of the day both 
from their less spectacular contemporaries and from the older men was the question 
of intervention in Sicily. The appeal of Sicily was a romantic one, likely to entice 
the enthusiastic youth of any period; and just as it appealed to the young men 
of 415,° so it is probable that it appealed to their predecessors of 427, who had, 
however, by 415 grown out of it. Probably the youth of 427 were less of an 
organized party than the youth of 415 seem to have been, but it is likely that the 
first Sicilian expedition found its most ardent supporters among the young men 
of the day. 

And it is more than probable that to the young men Gorgias addressed a special 
personal appeal: Topyias 6 Acovrivos Sedpo ddixero Snpovig. oixobev rperPetwv, 
as ixavwratos Acovrivwy Ta Kowa mparrew, Kal év te TO Edokev eireiv 
kai idia Tovovpevos Kal véots TOAAG EK THS TOAEWs.4 


1 Frs, 222-227 could, metrically, be assigned Norwood, in a recent number of Classical Philo- 
to the parabasis, But, of these, frs. 222, 223, 225 logy, has put forward quite another view of the 
and 226 are fairly obviously fragments of dia- contents of the Babylonians. 
logue; and frs, 224 and 227, even if they do 3 Thuc. VI. 13, sect. 1 (speech of Nicias), xai 
belong to the parabasis, give no clue to its rots mpecBurépos wh KaTaoxur- 
contents, Ojva, el Tis wapaxdOnra Tdvde, Srws wh 


2 Cf. Kock, Com. Att. Fragm. I., pp. 407 sq., wh wodeuety, wadraxds elvat. And 


‘de argumento cf. Ach. 630-642. Inridebat 
Atheniensium credulitatem, qui peregrinorum 
legatorum mendaciis facillime deciperentur, 
criminabatur populi in socios potissimum insu- 
lanos iniurias, homines populares qui tum 
valebant vehementissime accusabat.’ Professor 


Thuc. VI. 18, sect. 6 (speech of Alcibiades), cal 
uh buds Nixlov drpayuocivyn 
didoracts Tois véors és mpecBurépous dworpeyy, 


K.T.X. 
4 Plato, Hipp. Mai., lc. 
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That is to say, Gorgias supplemented his public speeches by giving lessons in 
sophistry to the young men, and there can be little doubt that he used the influence 
he gained as a teacher to further the public object of his mission. 

If this theory is correct, it is easy to see how Aristophanes managed to insert an 
attack on the Sicilian project into the play. The project was one of the new fashions 
which he was attacking, and therefore could not well be kept out of it. Another 
object of attack, as we can see from fr. 198, was the use of the new-fangled words— 
gopéAAn, mentioned, and it is probable that 
these and other such are the fevexot Adyor to which Aristophanes is referring in 
Acharnians 634. The play was a vigorous attack on Gorgias and all he stood for: 
sophistry, preciosity, and the lure of Sicily. 

It will be noted that it is assumed above that Gorgias was already in Athens 
when the Banqueters was produced, whereas the common supposition is that he did 
not come until the summer. But this latter supposition has nothing to warrant 
it. Thucydides, indeed, tells us that the Athenian expedition set sail rov Oépous 
teXevtovtos,' but he gives us no indication of the date of Gorgias’ arrival. Working 
back from the date of the dispatch of the expedition, we must allow some time for 
the preparation of it after the decision to send it had been reached; and before that 
we must allow a considerable time for the negotiations to be carried on and for 
Gorgias ovveivar rots véous.* For Plato’s words, quoted above, show that Gorgias 
was in Athens for quite a long time; and considering the importance and the 
novelty of his request, and the opposition with which it must have met, we cannot 
be surprised. It is not unreasonable, therefore, to suppose that Gorgias had arrived 
in Athens early in February,’ if not before, in time for Aristophanes to insert an 
attack upon the object of his mission into the Banqueters. 

Finally, it may be objected to the theory here put forward that after all the 
Athenians were deceived by Gorgias, and therefore that Aristophanes, in claiming 
that he persuaded them Adyors pH Aiav cannot be referring 
to their reception of Gorgias’ mission, which was in point of fact successful. The 
answer to this is that it was not successful. Asa result of his appeal the Athenians 
sent twenty ships under a half-hearted leader; it is impossible to believe that 
Gorgias did not ask for more than that. The Athenians were deceived, but ov Aiav. 
As a result of a ‘conservative’ campaign against intervention in Sicily—a campaign 
of which the Banqueteys was, in a sense, part—an acceptable compromise was 
reached, by which the radicals had the satisfaction of seeing a fleet of some sort sent to 
Sicily, and the conservatives of seeing that it was a small fleet, commanded by an 
unambitious general. 

We have seen that Thucydides gives a twofold motive for the sending of this 
expedition : kai ot "A@nvaioe . . . BovAdpuevor pyre oirov és 
ayer Oar avrébev, rpdreipav te ci Svvara ein Ta ev TH mpdypara 
vroxeipra yeveoOar. Perhaps it is not fanciful to suggest that these were the phrases 
with which each party comforted itself after it had been compelled to accept the 
compromise: that the conservatives, much as they disliked the sending of a fleet 
to Sicily, consoled themselves by saying that it might have a bad effect on the 
Peloponnesian supply system ; whilst the radicals, profoundly dissatisfied with the 
size of the fleet sent, gave out that it was only intended as an advance force, to give 


1 Thuc. III. 86, sect. 1. dorus (XII. 53, sect. 5). 

2 It is clear that the teaching of Gorgias took 3 The earliest possible date for the Banqueters : 
place before the decision to send the expedition: it may have been produced in March at the 
both from the probability that he would return Great Dionysia. Vide Geissler, Chronologie der 
to announce the result of his mission directly it altattischen Komédie, p. 32. 
was apparent, and also from the words of Dio- 
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the Sicilians a foretaste of what was to come. When in politics a compromise has 
been reached, it is not uncommon for both sides to claim a victory.! 


SEDBERGH SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


1 It is probable that history repeated itself in 
the following year, when discussion must have 
taken place over the sending of reinforcements 
to Sicily. Thucydides (III. 115, sect. 4) tells us 
that the Athenians sent them dua pév 
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LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. LI. 3. July-September, 1930. 

A. L. Wheeler, Tvadition in the Ejnthalamium. Argues that the wedding poems 
of Catullus were written according to a strict Graeco-Roman tradition, and contain 
many features which correspond exactly with the rules for wedding speeches given 
by the rhetoricians. Suggests further that the ‘ mimetic-dramatic’ character so 
pronounced in Catullus LXI. was derived directly from Sappho, who represented 
herself as directing the ceremony she described. H.C. Nutting, On the Use of the 
Term Ellipsis. First defines ellipsis as ‘a neglect, in verbal expression, of an item 
essential to the formation of a train of thought,’ and then applies this definition to 
the consideration of various examples, chiefly of participle usage and conditional 
sentences. From the latter proceeds to suggestions on the origin of the use of the 
subjunctive in hypothetical forms of expression. G.G. Cronk, Lucretius and Thomson's 
Autumnal Fogs. Examines the passage in Thomson’s Seasons (Autumn, vv. 707 Sqq.), 
which describes the descent of fog upon a landscape, and, by means of parallel 
passages, endeavours to determine its general relationship both to Milton and to 
Lucretius. W. E. Houghton, Michael Walpole, Tvanslatoy of Boethius’ De Consola- 
tione. Suggests that the anonymous translation of 1609, adapted by the Loeb 
editors, should be recognized as the work of this Jesuit Father: in support collects 
various notices of Walpole and of the Dowager-Countess of Dorset, to whom the 
work was dedicated. W. M. Green, Appropriations for the Games at Rome m 51 A.D. 
From the fragments of the Fastt Antiates works out the amount of the state 
contribution towards the daily cost of the Ludi Scaenict and the Circus games 
respectively (H.S. 40,000 to 45,000 for the former, and H.S. 60,000 to 80,000 for the 
latter). W. Petersen, Hittite and Indo-Euvopean Nominal Plural Declensions. Suggests 
that the peculiarities of these forms in Hittite are due to the fact that the language 
inherited but one undifferentiated plural form, and that the separate cases were later 
evolved (from forms originally semantically identical but belonging to different classes 
of stems) by (1) pluralization, i.e. the addition of s, or (2) assimilation to the cor- 
responding singular, or (3) the association of an old neuter singular adjective with 
the stem of a noun, or (4) syncretism, or (5) the addition of the preposition *su (with) 
either to the original undifferentiated plural or to the stem. L. H. Gray, Vocalic 
Alternation in the Disyllabic Base in Indo-European. Consists chiefly of elaborate tables, 
based on Vedic, Greek, and other sources, illustrating these variations in ‘an attempt 
to account for all forms of typical bases’ for the personal endings of the present and 
imperfect active and middle. G. H. Macurdy, The Name Toceddwv and other Names 
ending in -dwv in the Iliad. Seeks to show that the associations of all such names are 
either Trojan or definitely Northern, and therefore suggests a Northern origin for the 
God himself. 


Classical Philology. XXV.2. April, 1930. 

Walther Kolbe, Das Athenaisch-Argivische Biindnis von 416 v.C.g.: argues against 
Geerlings (C.Q. XXIV. 3) that Aiavtis is the same in I.G. 96 and 
I?, 302 ; Thuc.’s account agrees with inscrr. in placing the Argive treaty in 416; his 
words in 5. 82. 4 do not refer to the actual conclusion of the treaty. W. K. Prentice, 
How Thucydides wrote his History: reviews previous discussions and concludes that 
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the book, written on single sheets, was left unfinished (parts being experimental), and 
that T.’s general purpose and his idea of the causes of the war cannot be discovered. 
B. L. Ullman, The Text of Petvonius tn the Sixteenth Century: many wrong readings in 
P. are due to the use of flovilegia by sixteenth-century scholars, Pithou, Daniel, and 
Scaliger. K. Scott, Drusus surnamed Castor: the incident of Dio 57. 14. 9, 57. 22. 1, 
Tac. A. 1. 3, occurred in 15 a.D., and the ‘ distinguished knight’ of Dio 57. 14. 9 is 
Sejanus: besides reference to Castor as patron of the equites, the nickname has 
further point ; Germanicus and the younger Drusus may have been associated with 
Castor and Pollux, like Tiberius and the elder Drusus; the new Ephesus inscription 
confirming this is not referred to. A. P. Dorjahn, Extenuating Circumstances in 
Athenian Courts: classifies the types of plea used by litigants (youth, intoxication, 
ignorance, first offence, compulsion, etc.) and the attitude of juries to them. C. E. 
Van Sickle, The Public Works of Afvica in the Reign of Diocletian: detailed epigraphic 
evidence. Campbell Bonner, Notes on the Paris Magical Papyrus (B.N. Supp. Gr. 574): 
in Pap. Mag. Gr. IV. 2328. 30 (Preisendanz) suggests xai Sq¢uyyds avayxy (‘ grasp’) 
for kat omw yt dvayxn: cov kpata=pollices premo (Plin. H.N. 28. 25) is 
paralleled as a Bundezauber or gesture of defence in two unpublished Michigan papyri. 
L. A. Post suggests a reading of Pap. Oxyr. XVII 2082 (Charias and Lachares). 
A. G. Laird on Thuc. 7. 28. 3 suggests rijs €avrov or THs Tov ’AOnvaiwv for Kai rdv (with 
Pluygers’ eroinoe), in 2. 65. 12 dpa for tpia pev ern. D.L. Drew, The Political 
Purpose in Euripides’ Helena: the play is a topical allegory—ten years of war (= 431-21) 
caused by Aphrodite (goddess of Corinth), and seven years of wandering (= 419-412), 
caused by Hera and Aphrodite (Argos and Corinth), P. Shorey traces a quotation 
from ‘Cephalus’ in Bacon’s ‘Observations on a Libel’ to Dem. de Cor. 251, and 
quotes other indications of B.’s knowledge of D. 


XXV. 3. July, f930. 


Gilbert Norwood, ‘ Episodes’ in Old Comedy: supports the statement of Lex. 
Seguerianum that érewdd:ov in comedy means specifically an irrelevant burlesque 
interlude, and concludes from a fragment of Aristoph. Dastaleis (restored by Bergk 
from Suidas and generally rejected) that the later part of that play contained such an 
interlude burlesquing contemporary comedy. A. C. Schlesinger, Silence in Tragedy 
and the Three Actor Rule: examines instances where the silence or absence of a 
character is ascribed to scarcity of actors and adduced as evidence for the rule, and 
holds that they can be explained on grounds of dramatic propriety. B. D. Merritt, 
Senatorial and Civil Years at Athens: prints a new reading of J.G.? 304, ll. 68-75, 
showing that already in 407/6 the senatorial year had been equated with the civil 
and had ceased to have separate existence: although in 426-2 the senatorial year was 
the basis of records of state borrowings, before 407/6 the Panathenaic had been substi- 
tuted. H. Hill, Livy’s Account of the Equites: L, recognizes the republican distinction 
between equites equo publico (the eighteen centuries) and eq. eg. privato (on a census 
basis): by eguestey ordo he means the former. S. B. Smith, The Athenian Proedvot: 
a full account of the origin, history, development, and functions of the office at 
Athens, and evidence for the institution in other cities with or without Athenian 
influence. J. A. O. Larsen quotes Cic. ad Fam. 20. 3 to support Levi’s view of the 
meaning of sortitio in C.I.L. 1. 200 (agrarian law of 111 B.c.). P. Shorey argues that 
the words of Pindar, Pyth. 4. 96 sqq. are not intended as insulting, but represent 
dignified epic speech. E.S. McCartney suggests the moon as the solution of the 
riddle in A.P. 14. 41. A. P. Dorjahn, Apollonius Dyscolus on Homey: draws attention 
to the frequency and correctness of A.’s Homeric quotations and their agreement 
with the vulgate, and the light he throws on the subjective methods of Alexandrian 
criticism. 
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Hermes. Vol. LXV. (1930.) Heft 1. 


W. Kroll, Plintus und die Chaldéer. Traces the influence of Babylonian astrology 
and astronomy on Pliny’s treatment of these subjects, and suggests through what 
intermediaries, e.g. Berossos, Nechepso-Petosiris, Poseidonius, Varro, the informa- 
tion reached him. J. Geffcken, Studien zu Platons Gorgias. Modern tendency to 
regard Platonic thought as a whole and to neglect question of succession of 
Dialogues ; difficulty of establishing this: argues that the Gorgias takes its place 
after the journey to Sicily between the first series of Dialogues and the Meno, which 
is later than the opening of the Academy. D. Miilder, Die Reiseerlebnisse des Telemach 
(y, 5), subtitle—em Untersuchung iiber die Stoffbeschaffung und Techmtk des Dichters. 
Shows by treatment of typical incidents that the details of T.’s journey are made up 
largely of extracts from the Iliad, often introduced without particular significance for 
the circumstances in question. R. Reitzenstein, Philologische Kleimigheiten continued 
from Hermes LVII (1922), p. 357 f. 6 A new fragment of Menander’s Ais éfararav 
recognized through Philo De Spec. Leg. III. 50 in Plautus Bacchides 820 Tervai odium 
ambulat = axOos dvra yas: 7 Die Charactevistik der Philosophie bei Poseidontos 
replies to Reinhardt’s criticism in Poseidonios tiber Ursprung und Entartung of his 
interpretation of Seneca ef. 90, 27 f. H. Schéne, Ilepi ‘Yycecvas "Avadwviy- 
vews bet Orbasius Coll. Med. VI. 10. Shows that voice-training formed definite part 
of medical Praxis under R. Empire. Oribasius attributes the most detailed extant 
treatise on the subject to Antyllus: coll. med. VI. 8 and g may be assigned to A., 
Io must be regarded as anonymous: discusses details in text of last. L. Robert, 
Pantomimen im Griechischen Oneni. Discusses various inscrr. relating to troxpirai 
TpayiKyns evpvOpov kivynoews: shows that they are Paniomimi: their art is Greek in 
origin, perhaps from Egypt: discusses various developments in connexion with 
them, citing numerous inscrr. 

MIszELLEN. Zwei Bemerkungen zu den Griechischen Mimen aus Agypten (G. v. 
Manteuffel) discusses (1) Pap. Oxy. III, 473, ll. 57-8, restores and comments on text : 
(2) Avchiv f. Pap. VI. 1 f. restores and comments on ll. 1-8: "ApBpodorepos 
(W. Quandt) argues that the word must be added to list of adjectives in -repos which 
have no comparative meaning but express an opposition. 


Heft 2. | 

R. Laqueur, Die Flucht des Demetrius aus Rom shows that Polybius XXXI. 13. 
2-6 and 13. 7-14. 7 give two accounts each plausible and complete but mutually con- 
tradictory ; same characteristic shown in other passages: consideration of these 
explains gradual development of P.’s view of the R. constitution and government 
and the influence of this on his methods of composition. A. Wentzel, Studien tiber 
die Adoption in Griechenland. Considers the frequency of adoption revealed by inscrr., 
especially from Rhodes and Miletus. These show that from circ. 200 B.c. practice 
of adding names of natural and adoptive father introduced perhaps from Rome 
through Rhodes, where the practice is commonest. References for 453 inscrr. con- 
taining adoptive formulae. F. Schell, Zur Geschichte des Kaisers Antoninus Ptus. 
(1) Evidence from Egypt (B.G.U. VII. 1564) as to a Parthian war under Pius: date 
fixed to 139 chiefly on evidence of coins: this fits with date (138) of Papyrus. 
(2) Malelas, XJ. p. 280 f. (Bonn.): shows that the part of this passage which is 
basis of assertion that Pius visited Antioch and Alexandria, as well as other parts, 
really refers to Caracalla ; the mistake explained by similarity of titulature. F. Lenz, 
Der Oxoniensis Canonictanus 84 des Avistides. Discusses arrangement of component 
parts of Corpus Avistideum in groups of MSS.: shows that Parisinus gr. 2948 is from 
same hand as the Oxford MS. and forms its complement. Division into two volumes 
necessitated by practical considerations: hence date of division of Arethas MSS. 
(= Parisinus gr. 2951 and Laur. 60. 3) is not proved by Oxford MS. W. Morel, 
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Zu gviechischen Inschniften. Attempts restoration of I.G. IV, 491: I.G. VII, 2538: 
B.C.H. 35 (1911). 239: B.C.H. 50 (1926). 406: I.G. IX. 1, 164: I.G. IX. 2, 641: 
Archaiologikon Deltion 2 (1916). 151: B.C.H. 25 (1901). 308: I.G. XII. 8, 92: 
B.C.H. 47 (1923). 378: B.C.H. 21 (1897). 95: B.C.H. 33 (1909). 72: B.C.H. 17 
(1893). 520. A. Stein, Bellum Aquiletense. Collects information, epigraphic, numis- 
matic, etc. of the personnel of the XXvini ad vem publicam contra Maximinum tuendam 
delects of S.H.A. vit. Gord. 22. 7. etc. Not. Scav. 1928 p. 345 shows that one of them 
was Rutilius Pudens Crispinus, the defender of Aquileia against Maximinus in what 
we now learn was called the bellum A quileiense. 

MISzELLEN. Catulls Sappho-tibertragung (W. Kranz). Discusses relation of 
Catullus 51 to the original poem of Sappho: Die Antike Evklavung eines Griechischen 
Hochzettsspruchs (R. Gingerich) discusses meaning of Schol. Pind. Pyth,. III. 32 ¢ and 
Hesychius s.v. xovpifopevos. 


Heft 3. 

U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Lesefriichte. 267 Ivory comb from Orthia 
temple at Sparta shows that the artist knew the Cyclic Cypvia; this later than 2 
which is later than rest of Iliad: comb dated by pottery to 700-635 B.c., hence 
teyminus ante quem provided for literary series: 268 Corrects restoration of I.G. II. 
1285 from Vari-Aiscone and discusses another inscr. from same site published in 
TloA€uwv p. 162, containing list of dramatic victories : 269 Suggestions for rearrange- 
ment and explanation of some of the fragments of Empedocles’ Puoixd, 9 ; 17; 21; 
35; 39; 62; 100: 270 Astrological fragg. collected by Kern Orphika pp. 267-283 
include many from Maximus’ poem epi xarapyov : 271 Emends Melissos 8. 3 by 
combining ouov péewv into dpuovpéwv = conterminus : 272 Emends Hippon I (in Geneva 
Scholia on ® 195) : 278 Recalls and approves an unpublished correction by E. Teza 
(Padua) of Diog. Laert. IX. 21 : 274 Emends Soph. O.T. 1205 to tis draus dypiouww 
ev movos Etvorxos: 275 Redistributes Eur. H.F 903-912; rearrangement of Supp. 
381-399 unnecessary ; interchanges ll. 745 and 746 : 276 Discusses Inscriptions of the 
British Museum 1107 =Kaibel 86: 277 Discusses B.M. Inscrr. 1004 =Kaibel 1080 
from shrine of Heracles at Ilium: 278 Discusses Anth. Plan. 204 and 54; emends 
first distich of latter: 279 Discusses passages from Biton in Rehm und Schramm 
Bitons Bau von Belagerungsgeschiitzen : 280 Evidence from rock cut inscrr. at and near 
Cyrene of cult of dead associated with Eumenides and Zeus Meilichios, compares 
this with discoveries at shrine of Meilichios at Selinus published by Gabrici in 
Monumentt Antichh XXXII. 155 f. F. Focke, Aischylos’ Prometheus. Date of play: 
evidence that with P. Solutus formed a ‘ dilogy,’ since the Ilup@dpos = Ilvpxaevs = satyric 
play of 472: argues that P.V. composed in Sicily ; hence late date (465-0) unneces- 
sary; ll. 351 f. later insertion after A. became acquainted with Pindar Pyth. J in 
Sicily in 470-69. R. Sydow, Kvitische Beitriige zu Cicevo. Emends following passages : 
Verves Act. Pr. 32: 48: Act. Sec. I, 86: II, 56: III, 3: 69: 180: 227: IV, 23: 
38: 144: V, 28: 131: 180: III, 10: IV, 90: V, 72: Clu. 107: 159: Murena 3: 
I1: 29: Caelus 19: 30: 44: 72. M. Wellmann, Bettrage zur Geschichte dey Medizin 
tm Altertum. Discusses life and writings of hellenistic doctors who lived (a) at court 
of Antigonus Gonatas—Aristogenes of Cnidus, Aratus of Soloi; (b) at Antioch— 
Metrodorus of Amphipolis, Erasistratus (but no evidence that he was a court 
physician), Apollophanes of Seleuceia, Euphorion ; glossary of last largely used 
(indirectly) by Erotian ; passages from it discussed. V. Ehrenberg, Zur Verfassungs- 
uvkunde von Kyvene. (1) date ; coin evidence shows that of the three possible dates 
312-11 the most likely : (2) meaning of term d:aypappa as applied to the document; 
shows by illustrative citations the sense in which it can be applied to the systemati- 
cally arranged Constitution of Cyrene. E. Lobel, Corinna. Berlin Papyrus has 
orthographic system similar to that found in Boeotian inscrr. of 320-250 B.c.: shows 
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that evidence for early traditional date is worthless, and that linguistic evidence not 
adverse to a date near that suggested by the orthography of its papyrus. 

MISZELLEN. (® Bporeca tpadypara (W. Kranz) discusses Aesch, Agam. 
1330: Zur spiateven Griechischen Prosa (W. Morel) discusses passages, Hist. Alex. Mag. 
III. 30.6: Plut. De Ser. Num, Vind. 567 f.: De Genito Socratis 5788 : 585c. 


Rivista di Filologia. N.S. VIII. (1930) 1. 

A. Rostagni, J/ testamento di Virgtlio e la questione dell’ Appendix vergiliana. The 
author’s conclusion is that on his death, besides the Aeneid, Vergil left several other 
poems, and that these were edited by Varius as the Catalepton. M. Bartoli, Ancora 
una deviazione del gveco dail’ ossitonia ario-europea. ‘This is an attempt to prove that in 
Greek words of three or more syllables with an iambic ending the Indo-European 
accent passed from the last syllable to the penultimate—e.g. ouixAn from opsyAy, cf. 
the Lithuanian migla. The probable date, place, and cause of this change are 
discussed. A. Momigliano, J/ Menesseno. This work, which conflicts with the 
doctrine of the Phaedrus, is an Academic production, later than Plato’s death, inspired 
by the Menexenus of Antisthenes. The subject is avrooyedsaopds. M. Guarducci, 
Demiurgt in Creta. On SGDI 5104 (Olous) and 5117 (Polyrrhenia). Demiourgoi are 
here the same as kosmoi. At Olous the title is derived from Rhodes, at Polyrrhenia 
from the Achaean League (Strabo, p. 479 C.). The article ends with an account of 
the relations between Crete and Ptolemy I1., and between Crete and Rhodes in the 
early second century B.c. MisceLLaNngea: I. A. Momigliano, Evvovt intorno allo 
toparchie della Palestina. On I. Macc. 11, 32 sqq., 10, 30 and 38, and Jos. Amt. XIII. 50 
and 127. II. C. Gallavotti, Avistotele, Poet. 7447a, 28. The author proposes to keep 
the reading rvyydvovoa, understanding pupeirar. He brings the passage into con- 
nection with the lines, preserved by Tzetzes, to be found in Kaibel, CGF I. 34, and 
suggests that T. knew the Poetics from a text resembling that of Riccardianus 46. 
III. Id. Platone, Rep. 397d. This note is provoked by the remarks of P. Cauer 
in Rhein. Mus. 73 (1920), pp. 161 sqq., and argues in favour of the reading of 
Marcianus 185—rov Tov axparov. IV. E. Bolafhi, De quibusdam 
Vellet Paterculi locis Amerbachiani apogvaphi iterum excusst auctoritate vestitutis. On the 
text of II. 26, 1; 26, 3; 55, 1; 116, 3; 124, 1. ecenstont. Note bibliografiche. 
Cronache e commenti. Pubblicaztont ricevute. 


N.S. VIII. (1930) 2. 

A. Momigliano, Sul pensievo di Antifonte Sofista. The ethical speculations of the 
rept aAnOeias concerned nature in general, those of zepi dpovoias man alone. With 
the doctrine of these the author seeks to connect that of P. Oxy. 1364 and 1797. He 
concludes that Antiphon was not wholly dependent on Anaxagoras, that it is 
unnecessary to follow Luria in giving frs. 60 and 61 to the orator, and that the 
pessimism of wepi dpovotas is a result of its having been written after the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian War. C. Gallavotti, Sus ‘Macrobi’ dt Luciano. The work is 
genuine, and the like-named production by Phlegon was its continuation. The 
Macrobii of Lucian was composed at Rome about 159, when L. was probably there 
on public business from Samosata. The Quintillus addressed is the elder Plautius 
Quintillus, cos. ord. in 159. G. Pasquali, L’ ictus nel verso det Comics e la natura dell’ 
accento latino classico. This is a long account of the views set out by E. Fraenkel in 
his [ktus und Akzent im lateinischen Sprechvers. M. Margani, Alcune questiont relative 
alla battaglia dell’ Asinaro. The main conclusions are that dpicrov apay 
(Thuc. VII. 81. 1) means ‘about breakfast-time,’ that Demosthenes surrendered two 
or three kilometres south of the Cassibile, that the Erineus is to be seen in the 
modern Mammaledi, the bed of which has only been dry since the earthquakes of 
January, 1693, that the final battle was fought on the banks of the Fiume di Noto, 
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and that the monument called the Pizzuta or Piliere, one kilometre north of the 
Tellaro, is irrelevant. MisceELLaNngea: I. M. Guarducci, Dt una nuova iscrizione 
covegica. This is a discussion of the text from Palaiochori, published by A. A. Palaios 
in Polemon 1. 3, p. 161 sqq.: it is argued that the date is earlier than 420 B.c. 
II. C. Gallavotti, Un nuovo frammento della Commedia dt mezzo. The fragment printed 
in Bull. Soc. arch. Al., n. 25, is later than 400 B.c. III. B. Lavagnini, Ancora sulla 
iscriztone metrica dt Bu Ngem. ‘The author revises some of his conclusions (Rv. fil.; 
1928, p. 416 sqq.) in the light of the re-publication of the text by R. Bartoccini in 
Africa Italiana II. (1928). The date is a.p. 202. Recensioni. Note bibliogvafiche. 
Cronache e commenti. Pubblicaztont nicevute. 


N.S. VIII. (1930) 3. 


G. Coppola, Callimachus senex. 1. L’ epilogo degli ‘ Attia.’ The author discusses 
the text in the light of further information supplied by E. Lobel. The fourth book, 
which ended with the myth of Cyrene, was not finished before 248 B.c. at the 
earliest. II. Gis epinict per Berenice e per Sostbio. The second poem of P. Oxy. 1793 
is an epfinikion for an Olympic victory of Berenice, the third for a victory of S. at 
Nemea. G. De Sanctis, Git ostaggi eginett in Atene ¢ la guerra fra Atene ed Egina., 
This is an attempt to make sense of the narrative in Hdt. V1. 48-9 and 57-93. The 
Persian embassy put to death at Athens (VII. 133) is a duplication of the mission to 
Sparta, which really belongs to a time just before the invasion of Xerxes. The 
story of Aeginetan compliance with Persian demands is an Athenian invention. 
From some time before Marathon till the Messenian expedition of Kimon Athens 
belonged to the Peloponnesian League. S. Ferri, J captsaldt della costituztone tessalica : 
II. Jl significato dt Tagia (concluded from Riv. fil. 1929). tayds is simply a generic 
term capable of application to any dpyxés, BaorAev’s, or trérpapxos in Thessaly. 
P. Treves, Interpretaztont dell’ arte e del penstevo di Eurtpide. A discussion of recent 
views of E. and his outlook. M. Guarducci, Per la cronologia degli arcontt della 
Beozta. This is a long and detailed study of the federal archons from c¢. 370 to 
c. 245 B.c. I. G. De Sanctis, La spedtztone ellenica in Tessagha. 
A criticism of Hdt. VII. 172-3. There may have been a smail commission sent 
north to investigate, but the story as it stands cannot be accepted, and is probably an 
invention designed to conceal the failure of the Greeks to hold the Olympus line. 
II. G. Pasquali, Ancora Alessandro all’ oast di Ammone e Callistene. A reply to the 
remarks of U. Wilcken in Berl. Sitz., 1930, pp. 159-176. III. B. Romano, Ancora 
sulla data del Dialogus de oratoribus. In 17, 4 ‘statio’ means ‘reign,’ not ‘ year.’ 
The date is 77 or 78. IV. A. Solari, Postilla topogvafica a Claterna. This adds a map 
to the article published in Riv. fil. 1929. V. M.Galdi, Noterella al testo dell’ iscriztione 
sepolcvale di Aptera. Vide Riv. fil. 1929, p. 378 sqq. The author collects parallels to 
elucidate the meaning of Pacxav@eis in line 16 and discusses the translation of 
lines 4-6. Recensioni. Note btibliogvafiche. F. Arnaldi, Vincenzo Costanzt (Obituary). 
Pubblicazions ricevute. 


LANGUAGE. 


Glotta. XVIII. Band. 3/4 Heft. 1930. 


P. Kretschmer, writing on the Greek names in Hittite texts, discusses 
Alaksandu: ’AXde€avipos, Ahhyavd : ’AxaFa, etc. It is interesting to note the parallel 
between the historical Alaksandu of Vilusa, the ally of Muwattallis, and the Homeric 
Alexander, the friend of Motylos; and, further, that Vilusa was attacked by the 
Ahbhijava just as (V)ilios was attacked by the Achaeans. S. P. Cortsen, writing on 
Etruscan words and names, deals in particular with names in -@ur. He connects 
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sunt, the name of a Death Goddess, with Sovacte, Sovanus. Erich Stolte further 
discusses the Ceres-inscription, on which he wrote in a former number. The rest of 
this number consists of reviews of books published in 1927. Those dealing with 
Greek linguistics are reviewed by P. Kretschmer; M. Leumann deals with Latin 
Grammar (1926 and 1927); W. Kroll with Latin Syntax, Metre, etc.; E. Vetter 
with Etruscan. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa). VIII. 4. 1929. 

M. Hadas, Roman Allusions in Rabbinic Literature. The allusions show respect 
for the law, institutions, and material achievements of Rome combined with a cordial 
contempt for her administration. Hadrian is never mentioned without a curse. 


Wiener Studien. 1929. XLVII. (Festheft). 

A. Lesky, Zur Entwicklung des Sprechverses in der Tvagddie. The Prologue in 
origin was a spoken introduction to every choral song in tragedy. Once speech was 
introduced dialogue follows through the influence of the dithyramb with its 
eLapxovres. H. Gomperz, Zur Theogonie des Phevehkydes von Syros. An examination of 
the meaning of P.’s work ‘“Emrdyvyos Oeoxpacia, J. Jiitner, Isokvates und die 
Menschhettsidee. A defence against Muhl’s criticisms. H. Arnim, A ristoteles’ Meta- 
phystk K und B. An attempt to determine the relation between these books by 
analyzing the order of the dwopiaz. R. Heberdey, Ein griechisches Epigramm aus dem 
Gebiete von Termessus matory. A reconstruction of C/G. 4314 f. Kaibel Ep. Gr. 808, 
H. Sitte, Zu Phidias. A restatement of his contention that P. was the artist of the 
external sculpture of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. E. Lowy, Archéologisch- 
Philologisches. (1) Plutarch’s statement in Pericles 13 is not to be taken to imply that 
Phidias was responsible for all the sculpture in the Parthenon. (2) Lyséstvata 155 
describes a scene which must have been illustrated in contemporary art. Menelaos 
catches a side glimpse of Helen and drops his sword as seen in the vase painting 
reproduced. J. Mesk, Dev Schluss des Plautinischen Epidicus. A fresh examination of 
Dziaztko’s hypothesis and of Fraenkel’s criticisms. R. Kauer, [ktus und Akzent im 
lateinischen Sprechvers. An attempt to explain the clash between ictus and accent on 
the usual assumption that ictus implies a stress. K. would replace many of Fraenkel’s 
explanations by his own theory of secondary accents and by the facultative accentua- 
tion of iambs on the second syllable. L. Radermacher, Die Wahl der Lebensgiiter. The 
idea of a fresh choice in life being offered to man by a god (e.g. in Hor. Sat. I.) comes 
from Plato Rep. X. A. Kappelmacher, Vergil und Theoknit. Finds the key to several 
Eclogues in V.’s relation to Philodemos and in Catalepton VII. C. Patsch, Cavit oder 
Candavit? On Liv. XLIV. 30. 7sqq. P. tries to make sense of the operations in Epirus 
in 168 B.c. by reading Candavit. K. Prinz, Martialerklavungen. (1) The explanation 
offered of I. 44 and 45 is that M. is apologizing for the publication in collected form 
(maior charta) of epigrams previously circulated privately (minor charta). (2) In II. 72 
Postumus has had his face smacked by Caecilius, a notorious weakling. Can it be 
that C. habet testes and is no weakling, i.e. évédpyns éor’ dvjp? E. Kalinka, Noch- 
mals dey Namensatz dey Germania. C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Der Sturz des Kroisos und 
das histovische Element in Xenophons Kyvopidie. The statement in VII. 2. 26 is confirmed 
by the chronicle of Nabonidus. Croesus was left a vassal king and not killed as 
S. Smith believes. A. Wilhelm, Zu dey Inschrift Anttochos I. von Kommagene aus 
Samosata. An examination of an inscription in the British Museum (IBM. IV. 2, 


p. 182 n.). W. Kubitschek, Spurius, Spurii filius, sine patre filius und spunus. K. starts 


from the collegium text from Monteleone Sabino published by Paribeni in Not. d. S¢ 

1918, and argues that the epigraphic phrase Sp(urii) f(ilius) developed out of s(ine) 
p(atve) f(ilius) : discusses also the inclusion of fatherless children in the tribus Callina. 
E. Groag, Zum Konsulat in der Katserzeit. During the early empire consules ordinaru, 
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when they were not members of the imperial house, were almost always chosen from 
consular families. R. Egger, Civitas Noricum, In the Expositio (Miller, Geog. Gr. min, 
II. 513) this expression does not come from the Greek original, but must have been 
inserted after the Gothic settlement in Pannonia, i.e. after 457. F. Schachermeyr, 
Telephos und die Etrusker. An analysis of the legend that Tarchon and Tyrsenos were 
sons of Telephos. A. Schober, Hippolytos auf provincialrimischen Reliefs. On two 
reliefs, one from Noricum and the other from Pannonia. C. Wessely, Abalus insula. 
Holds that in Plin. N.H. XXXVII. 35, Abalus is a corruption of BaoiAew. H. Ger- 
stinger, Ein neuer Beitrag Geschichte dey griechischen amtlichen Kanzleischrift. On Pap. 
Gr. Vindobon. 24473. E. Hauler, Von meiner letzten italienischen Studtenretse. Fresh 
readings from the palimpsest of Fronto’s Letters. 


Zeitschrift fur vergleichende Sprachforschung. 58 Band. 1/2 Heft. 

A very small proportion of this number deals with the two classical languages. 
Paul Maas contributes two long notes, one on the accentuation of the name Ppuvy, 
and the other upon the meaning of the form dopiaAAov found in a fragment of Aristo- 
phanes’ Ayjpvio. H. Lewy has a series of interesting etymological notes upon Greek 
words (and one or two Latin), some of which are borrowed from oriental languages. 
F. Hartmann has a note upon the Homeric use of AéAortmra and a Vergilian 
parallel, EE. Lewy has an interesting article upon the question of the original home 
of the Indo-European and Finno-Ugrian peoples, in which he does not reach any 
definite conclusion. A long article appears by G. Mahlow upon the inflexion of 
participles and other stems in -vent-. This with a lengthy continuation of A. Mar- 
guliés’ article upon verb formation makes up the bulk of the number. W. Schulze 
again contributes four etymological notes dealing with words in the Germanic 
languages, while F, Mezger has a similar note on Gothic waninassus. The Slavonic 
languages are represented by a short article by O. Griinenthal on the form grazdanins, 
Iranian similarly by a discussion of the name Mazdaka by H. Lommel. Finally 
there is an important arrangement of verbal formations in sk- in Celtic by J. Schefte- 
lowitz, and a note upon Irish brian by J. F. Lohmann. 
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